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Three things every marketing executive must do today: 
1. Keep his organization in working order. 


2. Watch every development—that means governmental, for the most part— 
that may influence his operations. 


3. Plan for tomorrow and for the postwar period. 


AMA’s Marketing Conference is based on those three “musts.” It is a Conference 
that directly reflects the needs and opinions of hundreds of marketing executives 
who have told AMA about their problems and about the subjects they want to 
hear authoritatively discussed. It will be a hard-hitting, down-to-earth Confer- 
ence that will examine the major problems of marketing executives in a wholly 
practical, realistic manner. It is a Conference that every marketing executive 
should plan now to attend! 


TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED 


Maintaining the Sales Organization e@ Planning the Postwar 
Sales Structure e@ Industry Concentration e Standardization 
and Simplification @ Products, Prices, and Sales Policies Under 
OPA ee Technology and Postwar Products @ Maintaining 
Dealer Relationships @ Rationing and Consumer Habits e 
Covering the Sales Territory @ Population Shifts and In- 
come Changes @ Wartime Advertising Policies and Objectives 
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HE blind, the deaf, the crippled and 

maimed are going to war. On the indus- 
trial battlefront the army of the handicapped 
is contributing mightily to the war effort in a 
wide variety of jobs. But there’s still a vast 
reservoir waiting to be tapped, for it is esti- 
mated that fully four-fifths of the handi- 
capped can fill worthwhile roles in war pro- 
duction. 


No longer need the blind be relegated to 
the broom factory and the loom. According 
to an abstract from The Wall Street Journal 
(page 22), industry is employing blind work- 
ers for such tasks as cleaning wool, splitting 
and inspecting mica, stuffing parachute pil- 
lows, metal bending, spot welding, operating 
milling machines, retinning, and gas mask 
assembly. At Winchester Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., sightless hands are used for 
gauging. Blind workers are now employed 
for precision inspection in the small arms 
plant of Trico Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A new comparing device has been converted 
by Trico to a “Braille” type which 12 sight- 
less people use with dexterity. And Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. uses more than 100 
mutes in vital war production jobs (page 13). 


GALES management, now in the doldrums, 

will have a field day after the war, ac- 
cording to an abstract on page 29. Survey- 
ing average American families throughout 
the country, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States finds that Americans have 
planned to buy 2,590,000 cars within six 
months after the war ends, and there is al- 
ready a demand for $6,000,000,000 worth of 
new homes. 
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General Management 


Is Concentration Necessary? 


LANS to concentrate production 

in a few medium-sized and small 

plants have been put into effect 
in the bicycle and stove manufacturing 
industries. A similar scheme for farm 
equipment manufacture has been held 
up by opposition from farmers, the 
Department of Agriculture and manu- 
facturers. A committee has been set 
up within the War Production Board 
to evolve concentration plans for ad- 
ditional civilian goods industries fol- 
lowing British precedent, but no more 
specific schemes have yet been pre- 
sented. 

Results achieved by the concentra- 
tion of civilian goods production to 
date are far from impressive. It is 
estimated that the bicycle scheme will 
save about 40,000 tons of steel annu- 
ally, an insignificant figure. Savings 
of other materials and manpower have 
been equally negligible. 

If more factory space were required 
for war work, concentration of civilian 
goods production would be desirable 
to provide it. But this is not the case. 
The war production authorities do not 





want to scatter more orders among 
civilian plants that have neither equip- 
ment nor experience to handle them. 
Hence, plants closed under future con- 
centration schemes would be shut for 
good, and their owners thrown out of 
business. 

The nation’s manpower resources 
can be expanded by ending wasteful 
union work rules, by eliminating un- 
necessary government employees, by 
reducing the accident toll in industry, 
by curtailing absenteeism among work- 
ers and by ending all strikes. These 
measures would save far more man- 
power than would concentration of 
civilian industries. Furthermore, con- 
centration of production necessitates 
longer hauls from factory to market, 
thus increasing the strain on trans- 
portation resources at the very time 
that it is being proposed to apply zon- 
ing restrictions on shipments to con- 
serve railway space. Concentration and 
zoning are to a large extent mutually 
exclusive, yet some government offi- 
cials advocate both in the same breath. 

Concentration has gone far in Great 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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Britain, but labor and materials short- 
ages are much more acute in that coun- 
try than in the United States. Unless we 
want to adopt a policy of misery for 
its own sake, sim'lar schemes should be 


Postwar Boom 


S a result of the war, the United 
States is developing by far the 
best trained and most efficient 

working force in its history. Never 
before has training been given on a 
scale comparable to that of the last two 
years. Not only have workmen by the 
hundreds of thousands received formal 
and systematic training, but the produc- 
tion emergency has compelled thou- 
sands of managers to solve new prob- 
lems, try new methods, and accomplish 
the impossible. It has made managers 
more resourceful, jolted them out of 
ruts, and compressed into several years 
the managerial experience of a decade. 

After the war the United States will 
have by far the largest and best equip- 
ped plant that it has ever possessed. 
In 194] expenditures on manufacturing 
facilities reached an all-time high, 
about 4.5 billion dollars against the 
previous high of 3.2 billions in 1920, 
a year of much higher prices. At the 
end of March, commitments for war 
plant expansion were about 13 billion 
dollars. Some of the new plants, such 
as shipyards, powder mills, and shell- 
filling plants, may have little use after 
the war. Other plants will not be fa- 
vorably located for peacetime opera- 
tion. Still other plants, such as some 
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undertaken here only where they will 
save worthwhile amounts of labor and 
materials that are really required for 
the war effort. The Journal of Com- 
merce, December 4, 1942, p. 4:1. 


or Collapse? 


airplane plants, will be needed by the 
armed forces after the war. 

The prospective increase in the na- 
tion’s plant fills many people with 
dread. They fear that we are likely to 
be poor because we are able to produce 
so much. Is there any basis for this 
If we really have the kind of 
economy in which a gain in productive 


fear? 


capacity reduces living standards, it is 
high time that we changed it. 

The problem of maintaining employ- 
ment after the war falls into two prin- 
cipal parts: (1) the problem of transi- 
tion, of shifting from a huge rate of 
government spending back to private 
spending; and (2) the long-run prob- 
lem of keeping busy a far larger and 
more productive plant than ever be- 
fore. 

Careful study of the factors involved 
in these problems would seem to jus- 
tify the following general assumptions: 

1. The pattern of economic trends 
after the present war is likely to differ 
substantially from the pattern after 
the First World War, especially if price 
control during this war is more effec- 
tive than during the previous one. 

2. The problem of shifting from 
war production to peace production is 
being largely determined today by the 
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success of price control and by the 
methods of financing the war. 

3. The management of the transition 
will produce a sharp conflict between 
those who wish the quickest possible 
shift and those who wish to maintain 
equality of opportunity for all competi- 
tors. 

4. The immediate aftermath of the 
war will be determined by whether 
spending will be more affected by war 
workers’ fears of a shrinkage of income 
than by the desire of millions of peo- 
ple to make postponed purchases with 
surplus savings. The fears will be rela- 
tively more important after this war 
than after the last one unless the pur- 
chasing power of surplus savings is 
preserved by effective price control. 

5. The longer the war, the greater is 
the probability that economic trends 
after the war will be governed by de- 
ferred demand rather than by fears of 
unemployment and income shrinkage. 

6. The higher prices rise during the 
war, the less will be the danger of a 
postwar boom. The whole question of 
control of prices during the war needs 
to be reconsidered in the light of the 
effect of price control during the war 
upon the propensity to consume after 
the war. 

7. Success in maintaining a good 
balance in the early stages of transition 
between the rise in civilian employment 
and the drop in war employment will 
almost certainly generate a_ large 
amount of optimism and will create 
danger of an uncontrolled boom. This 
danger may persist in greater or less 
degree for perhaps 15 years, until sur- 
plus savings have heen liquidated and 
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production and prices have adjusted 
themselves to the large volume of de- 
mand deposits. 


8. The threatened boom cannot be 
averted by traditional methods of credit 
control. A variety of methods, which 
for a short time will include rationing 
certain scarce articles and, for a longer 
time, price controls, will probably be 
necessary. 


9. The problem of averting a postwar 
boom will be greatly mitigated if the 
productive capacity of industry in- 
creases during the war and in the im- 
mediate postwar years by a larger 
amount than has been assumed. 


10. The management of the shift 
from war to civilian production in- 
volves many questions of timing. For 
example, it is important that large re- 
ductions in taxes be postponed until 
after the conversion of war savings 
bonds into goods has been nearly com- 


pleted. 


11. The huge increase of demand de- 
posits in relation to prices as a result 
of the war will increase the instability 
of the economy because small changes 
in liquidity preference will produce 
great changes in the demand for goods. 
The growth of physical production will 
gradually remedy this condition, but 
a substantial rise in prices during the 
first decade or two after the war may 
also be necessary. 

12. The best opportunity to open 
American markets to foreign goods is 
likely to occur shortly after the war. 

13. The quantity of goods which the 
United States will feel disposed to sup- 
ply the rest of the world for the first 
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two or three years after the war is 
likely to be limited. 

14. The prospects of a high level of 
employment for some years after the 
war will depend in large measure upon 
the capacity of unions and business to 
work together on problems of taxation 
and wage policy. Because taxes on 
profits substantially reduce the demand 
for labor, unions may eventually be 
expected to take the lead in insisting 
that taxes on profits be reduced to a 
low rate and kept there. 

15. If collective bargaining in plants 
and industries is not conducted within 
the framework of a national wage pol- 
icy, it may substantially reduce the 


marginal efficiency of capital and the 
demand for labor. 

16. If unions and employers under- 
take to set a national wage policy, they 
will eventually discover that the condi- 
tions which make possible larger pay- 
rolls also make possible larger profits. 
This discovery will revolutionize indus- 
trial relations and will provide a new 
basis for cooperation between unions 
and business in stimulating expansion 
and technological improvement. Such 
cooperation would end the danger that 
the politicians may dominate industry. 

By Sumner H. SuicuTer. Harvard 
Business Review, Autumn, 1942, p. 
5:38. 


Dividends in War Bonds 


G HAREHOLDERS of the Belden Manufacturing Company, Chicago, now have 
the option of taking their dividends in War Savings Bonds or Stamps instead 
of cash. And the dividend recently declared (374% cents a share) amounts to just 
enough on the trading unit of 50 shares to purchase one $25 bond (maturity 
value), while the holder of 100 shares will receive enough for a $50 bond, and the 
holder of 200 shares enough for a $100 bond. 


“This plan, modified to fit individual cases, offers great possibilities for other 
firms to cooperate in the sale of War Bonds, particularly to their small sharehold- 
ers,” Whipple Jacobs, president of the company, points out. “It has been enthu- 
siastically received by Treasury Department officials, and they estimate that, if it 
were generally adopted, as much as $500,000,000 of additional sales might be made 


within a year. 


“The voluntary feature of this offer conforms to our idea of the American 
way of doing business, and if the plan were widely adopted it might very possibly 
be the means of avoiding a compulsory savings plan. The time to sell a prospect 
is when funds are available, and we believe this offers such an opportunity. In 
addition, for many small shareholders it is a real convenience.” 
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Don’t Pay Salaries Twice 


F you pay salaries in violation of 
the regulations just. issued by the 
Treasury, the entire amount of the 

salaries involved—not just the excess 
—will be added to your profits for tax 
purposes. In addition, those payments 
will not be recognized as costs or ex- 
penses for price control purposes or in 
computing reimbursements under gov- 
ernment contracts. 

These are the stiffest penalties any 
business regulation ever carried. In 
most companies, payroll costs run sev- 
eral times profits. There are few firms 
which the penalty would not push into 
190 per cent excess profit tax rate, 
wiping out profits and digging deep 
into capital. The real club in wage and 
salary regulations is not the $1,000 
fine or the year’s imprisonment: it is 
the threat of business bankruptcy. 

The Treasury’s jurisdiction covers 
the following: (1) all salary payments 
in excess of $5,000 a year; (2) salary 
payments of $5,000 or less per year 
paid to individuals, not agricultural 
workers, who are employed in bona 
fide executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional capacities and are not repre- 
sented by a duly recognized or certi- 
fied labor union. 

Under the regulations, a “salary 
agreement” or “salary rate schedule” 
includes a salary policy in effect on 
October 3, 1942, even though there is 
no written contract or written rate 
schedule. A salary policy may be de- 
termined from previous payroll rec- 


ords. If you are questioned on in- 


creases put through, without Treasury 
approval, on the basis of an unwritten 
salary policy, your right to deduct in- 
creased salaries from your profits will 
depend upon your ability to prove the 
existence of a consistent, regular sal- 
ary policy. 

You can greatly simplify the mak- 
ing of future salary adjustments and 
eliminate the need to clear each in- 
dividual salary action by setting up a 
definite system of job standards and 
To estab- 
lish a new policy schedule involving 
present or future increases in the com- 
pensation level for your salaried em- 


salary adjustment policies. 


ployees, you must get the approval of 
the Commissioner. Once this approval 
is obtained, however, subsequent ad- 
justments called for by the schedule 
may be made without further review. 

Pension and insurance benefits offer 
your greatest opportunity to attract, 
hold and stimulate employees, since 
insurance and pension benefits are not 
covered by the salary regulations if 
they are reasonable in amount. This 
is not a loophole in the regulations 
either. The purpose of wage and sal- 
ary stabilization is to check inflation, 
and as increases in insurance premi- 
ums or contributions to a pension plan 
can’t. be spent now, they are not in- 
flationary. 

Another point is that the restriction 
is on the salary rate, not the salary 
amount. Employees can earn more by 
increasing their overtime hours, so 
long as the previous rate for overtime 
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is not boosted. But overtime payment 
does require the approval of the Com- 
missioner where overtime payments 
have not been customary in the past. 
Likewise, any change in the rate of 
overtime pay requires clearance. 
You cannot reduce salaries of $5,000 
or less per year below the highest rates 
paid in your local area between Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942, 
for the particular type of work in- 
volved without the 
approval. 


Commissioner’s 
To get his approval, you 
have to show that a decrease is neces- 
sary to correct gross inequity or to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war. 
The fact that your salaries run higher 
than those paid by employers gener- 
ally in your local area does not neces- 
sarily constitute justification for de- 
crease in your salary rates. 

However, you can cut a salary when 
an employee has been relieved of sub- 
stantial 


duties and _ responsibilities. 


Similarly, if he has been demoted to a 
position lower than that he held be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and September 
15, 1942, you can cut his salary—but 
not below the highest salary rate ex- 
isting for the position during the base 
period in your local area. Salaries 
over $5,000 can be cut down to $5,000 
without the approval of the Treasury. 
The $25,000 salary ceiling will not 
become fully effective before 1943. 
For 1942 you can pay an executive any 
amount up to his 1941 salary, but you 
can’t make additional salary payments 
between October 27, 1942, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, that would raise 1942’s 
total salary above the 1941] salary or 
$54,428.57—-whichever is higher—ex- 
cept pursuant to a contract in effect 
October 3, 1942. For 1942 you can 
pay any amount called for by a bona 
fide contract in effect on that date. 
From a bulletin of the Research In- 
stitute of America, December 5, 1942. 
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For the duration, THE MANAGEMENT REviIEw will be issued 
in a simple one-color cover. While the editors are taking this 
step mainly to conserve materials, it is also their belief that 
non-essential presswork should be dispensed with in wartime. 
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Office Management 





How to Meet Shortages of Office Materials 


T the headquarters office of the 
Canadian National-Grand Trunk 
Railway System, duplicating ser- 

vices have increased production by a 
million copies a year without new 
equipment or additions to the staff. 
And that increase in production, which 
amounts to 60 per cent, is not the only 
saving effected. The company has been 
able to lop $700 (appropriated for re- 
placement of a stencil duplicator) from 
this year’s budget. Revising operating 
methods, setting production quotas, 
and interchanging operators during 
peak loads did the trick. 

A measure of good office manage- 
ment these days is ability to avoid pur- 
chases and still satisfy requirements, 
and a complete and up-to-date inven- 
tory will help the office manager sched- 
ule work so that machine time is never 
wasted. No question of office conveni- 
ence or personal privilege must be al- 
lowed to interfere with the interests of 
the company as a whole. Canadian 
National-Grand Trunk avoided the pur- 
chase of an electric calculator by trans- 
ferring a machine from a department 
which had two, each used only part- 
time. Rescheduling of the load made 
this possible. 

In the past it has always been im- 
portant to take care of typewriters; to- 
day this is essential. Moreover, pro- 
longing the life of a typewriter is sim- 
ple: Keep the machine free from dirt; 
give one-drop applications of oil; use 


only the best oil; wipe off the surplus. 
Typewriter companies estimate that 90 
per cent of their repair work consists 
of adjustments that can be made with a 
screwdriver. All stenographers are not 
mechanically inclined, of course, but 
in every office there is someone quite 
able to make adjustments. Fifty per 
cent of the repair calls, the typewriter 
companies say, are not really neces- 
sary. 

Like typewriters, steel filing cabinets 
must be made to last for the duration, 
and this applies also to steel shelving, 
index drawers, trays, etc. Present 
equipment can be made to do if a “de- 
struction of records” program is insti- 
tuted. Strictly carried out, such a pro- 
gram keeps expansion to the absolute 
minimum. Moreover, a survey of rec- 
ords will reveal how many reports were 
not worth what they cost to draw up. 
During the course of this survey, paper 
fasteners, folders and file guides may 
be salvaged for re-use, and letters with- 
out reference value be saved for scratch 
pads or draft copies. 

As to office supplies, there are seven 
steps which will improve control: 

1. Make a list of all supplies used, 
classifying the items according to mar- 
ket shortage, volume and value. 

2. For first attention, select the 
items which appear to offer the great- 
est possibilities for reduced consump- 
tion. 
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3. Survey the supplies offered on 
the market, selecting the most suitable 
available substitutes for those now in 









7. See that the instructions are car- 
ried out. 

Waste control needs to be tightened 
up in most offices, and the fact that this 


use and make such tests as may be 
necessary. need exists indicates a lamentable lack 
us. : =" ‘ i a i 
4. Standardize the principal items, '™ the post-employment education of 
90 clerical workers. We must find a way 
and record the standards. . 
Sts ; , to make the employee conscious that 
5. Decide on the best purchasing, . 
1 a Aes paar Re as 1 material represents money. By C. U. 
ot storing and issuing method's and record = Srapreton. Proceedings of the 1942 
put them. Seminar, “Office Management During 
ite 6. Prepare standard instructions the War,” sponsored by the Office Man- 
er covering the use of supplies and dis- agement Association of Chicago, April 
ler tribute them to clerical employees. 24-25, 1942, p. 51:5. 
PS- 
ts 
n, 
Zs 
nt 
e- Minimum Wages for Office Workers 
u- [HE highest minimum wage established by law for office workers is that of the 
O- District of Columbia, where experienced workers must receive $18.00 a week, 
and learners $13.20 for the first 13 weeks and $15.60 for the second 13 weeks. 
te : “tee : 
In Oregon and Kentucky, as well as in the District of Columbia, there are 
C- mandatory regulations which apply specifically to office workers, while California, 
re Minnesota, Nevada, Washington and Wisconsin regulate office workers along with 
other groups. In Massachusetts, Mandatory Order No. 24 of the State Minimum 
p- Wage Commission is now in effect. Its provisions, which at present apply only 
or to women and minors, include: 
;' No woman or minor (minor being anyone under 21) employed as an office 
y worker shall be paid less than the following basic rates: full-time office workers— 
h- $16 a week if experienced, $15 if inexperienced; part-time workers—47 cents an 
1, hour if experienced and 44 cents an hour if inexperienced. 
Office workers are defined as all employees engaged in office work, such as 
clerical workers, secretaries, stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, billing and filing 
n clerks, cashiers, checkers, invoicers, office machine operators, and auditors: A 
| full-time week is any week in which the employee works 36 hours or more, and 
an experienced office worker is one who has worked for a full year in the occupa- 
1 tion, not necessarily continuously nor for the same employer. 
The order also specifies the following basic wage rates for office messengers: 
r- full-time messengers—$13.50 if experienced, $12 if inexperienced; part-time office 
messengers—39 cents an hour if experienced, 35 cents an hour if inexperienced. 
Office messengers are defined as all employees who open, sort or distribute 
e€ incoming mail, collect, enclose, and seal outgoing mail, and perform other office 
messenger service. Distinctions between full- and part-time workers and between 
- experienced and inexperienced employees are the same as for office workers. 
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—E. J. Bartiett, in The Office 12/42 
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RACTICAL methods of meeting 

the current shortage of typewrit- 

ers were recently pointed out by 
the Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
which advises attacking the problem 
on three fronts: cutting the amount of 
work; reducing idle machine time; 
and substituting other methods of han- 
dling material normally prepared on 
the typewriter. 

One of the most direct methods of 
reducing the need for typewriters, the 
Association’s report states, is to elim- 
inate some of the work. Under this 
heading would come: 

1. Discontinuance of all unneces- 
sary and out-dated reports and records 
and the preparation of other reports 
at less frequent intervals. Preparation 
of monthly statements of account, for 
instance, has been discontinued by 
some firms without difficulty. Sim- 
plification of such reports from a typ- 
ing standpoint is another possibility. 

2. Redesign of forms and systems 
to permit multiple records to be writ- 
ten at one typing. Order procedures, 
payroll procedures, inventory control 
records, etc., are susceptible to such 
treatment. 

3. Reduction in correspondence re- 
quirements through (a) prompter and 
more complete letters to reduce need 
for follow-up or clarification; (b) pro- 
vision of extra carbon for longhand 
notation of reply and return; (c) pro- 
vision of a form or a postcard on 
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How to Get Along with Fewer Typewriters 


which one of several standard replies 
may be checked. 

4. Use of form or processed letters 
and postcards (single and double), 
perhaps with a printed or stamped no- 
tation to explain that they are used as 
a war measure. 

5. Use of window or pre-addressed 
envelopes for regular mailings. 

6. Use of handwritten postal cards 
for acknowledgment. 

7. Keeping “rewrites” to a min- 
imum by (a) permitting longhand 
corrections; (b) allowing typists to 
cross out errors; (c) exercising more 
care in initial dictation or composi- 
tion. 

8. Forbidding the use of company 
typewriters for personal letters. 

Centralization of typing, the report 
declares, often makes possible a reduc- 
tion in idle machine time. This may 
mean establishment of a central steno- 
graphic, typing or transcribing unit, 
maintenance of a central pool of ma- 
chines to be lent to departments or 
individuals at peak periods, or even 
pooling or lending of equipment be- 
tween companies. Other methods in- 
clude: 

1. Scheduling work to the machines. 

2. Scheduling machines to the work, 
either within departments or between 
departments. Machines on movable 
stands can be readily shifted as succes- 
sive work peaks develop. 

3. Staggering hours of work, both 
starting times and lunch periods, to 
make individually assigned machines 
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available for short-period users. If 
dictating time is staggered, two secre- 
taries may be able to use one machine. 

4. Using a combination hectograph 
and record ribbon to obviate the need 
of separate machines for hectograph 
work. 

5. Using pre-stuffed and continuous 
forms and stationery, snap-out, easy- 
out, spot and one-time carbons, etc., 
to eliminate collating, aligning, insert- 
ing and separating. 

Other methods of handling material 
commonly prepared on the typewriter 
include, of course, use of gelatin roll 
duplicators, stencil and addressing 

















machines, composing and printing ma- 
chines, and photographic equipment. 
Increased use of the telephone is svg- 
gested also, along with a return to 
longhand in some cases—for informal 
memoranda, for instance, or for te 
ports. In the latter case, hectograph 
pencil or ink would be used. 

Many schedules and reports, the As- 
sociation points out, which are now 
prepared in longhand and later typed 
for distribution to executives, could be 
filed in a binder and routed in their 
original form. 

From a report issued by the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 


Getting Results from Posters 


HE War Production Board has just issued advisory instructions for labor-man- 
agement plant committees on “How to Get Results in Using Posters.” Devel- 
oped through experience with visual displays in a cross-section of war plants cov- 
ered by the production drive, the rules are applicable to any type of poster cam- 


paign. They prescribe: 


1. Pick a good spot and stick to it. 


there for new posters. 


People will get accustomed to looking 


2. Put the poster where it won’t be soiled. 


3. Posters are seen best above eye level. 
4. Expected locations are best. Unusual positions attract attention to the 


p'acing, not to the poster. 


5. Motion is a decided asset. Posters on doors that are frequently opened and 
closed, and on delivery trucks, giant cranes and other machinery, are endowed with 


life that still posters do not have. 


6. Use enough posters. Posters rationed less than one for each 100 workmen 
on a shift are too thinly spread to be wholly effective. 

7. Put posters up securely. Gummed tape will usually suffice fer inside loca- 
tions, but outside you may have to use all-over pasting or glass covers. 


—Business Week 10/31/42 





>» A RECENT INVESTIGATION of absenteeism by the Works Management As- 
sociation of Great Britain disclosed that women workers were losing about 70 per 
cent and the men about 85 per cent more time in winter than they did in summer. 
The survey also confirmed an earlier finding that the average married woman 
loses from two to three times as much of her working week as a single woman. 
It is apparent from the results of these and other investigations that a real effort 
by management to attack the psychological causes of absenteeism is the greatest 
single step that can be taken toward solution of the problem. 


January, 1943 


—Industry Illustrated 11/42 
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How to Prepare Replacement Schedules 


HE War Manpower Commission’s 
f pee offices are “digging out” 

from under a mass of employers’ 
requests for information and aid on 
the WMC’s replacement schedules, 
which are designed to provide for the 
systematic replacement of those men 
who must be made available for mili- 
tary service. Replacement schedules 
supplement the so-called manning ta- 
bles, and are normally compiled from 
data developed through manning ta- 
bles; but, where it seems advisable, 
they may be accepted for immediate 
operation without the filing of manning 
tables. 

Many concerns are speeding the 
preparation of replacement schedules 
in an attempt to get the program started 
during January. Officials of the War 
Manpower Commission believe that 
most concerns engaged in war manu- 
facture will have replacement schedules 
in operation before the end of Feb- 
ruary. The replacement schedule is 
available only to companies whose pro- 
duction comprises at least 75 per cent 
war materials. It is also available to 
certain specified essential industries 
such as railroads and utilities. 

The following information concern- 
ing the replacement schedule is from 
data prepared by the War Manpower 
Commission : 

(1) The replacement schedule is di- 
vided into two parts: 

a. A replacement summary, which 
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is compiled from a survey of the 
personnel of the employer, ar- 
ranged generally by job titles and 
by Selective Service status; and, 

b. A replacement list upon which 

are listed by name the male em- 
ployees who must be replaced so 
that they may be made available 
for military service. 

The first step in preparation of a 
replacement schedule is for the em- 
ployer to secure, with respect to each 
male employee, the following informa- 
tion: job title; age (date of birth) ; 
local board number and address; Se- 
lective Service order number; Selec- 
tive Service classification; and family 
relationship. 

(2) The employer then prepares the 
replacement summary. The employer 
will list all of the jobs by plant depart- 
ments, or other operating units, the 
order of listing to depend on the man- 
ner in which the company’s records are 
kept. If a manning table has been or 
is being prepared, the job titles and 
order of their listing must conform to 
the manning table. Opposite each job 
the employer will list the total num- 
ber of workers engaged. The replace- 
ment summary thus presents a con- 
densed schedule of the jobs and work- 
ers in the plant and forms the basis for 
preparation by the employer of the re- 
placement list. 

(3) In the preparation of a replace- 
ment list, employers should follow the 
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form provided by the War Manpower 
Commission. The employer will list by 
plant departments or other operating 
units as used on the replacement sum- 
mary the names of the men whom he 
will be prepared to replace. Only those 
men who are carried on the replace- 
ment summary under the heading 
“Number of Men to Be Considered for 
Replacement” will be listed. The re- 
placement list will include only single 
men and married men without children 
who are within the age groups liable, 
or who within the next six months will 
become liable, for military service. 
Those within each plant department or 
operating unit who are to be replaced 
in the first month will be listed first, 
followed by those who are to be re- 
placed in the second month, and so on. 

When the employer has completed 
the replacement schedule, he submits 
the original and one copy to the State 
Director of Selective Service. If the 
schedule is accepted, the employer re- 
ceives a state acceptance number, and 
a certification is filed with the local 
draft board or boards when deferment 
is sought for employees. 

(4) If an employer has filed a re- 

































placement schedule which is not based 
upon a manning table, and the Re- 
gional War Manpower Commission 
Director determines that the employer 
should be required to make a manning 
table before submitting a new replace- 
ment schedule, he shall so notify the 
State Director of Selective Service 60 
days in advance of the expiration of 
the replacement schedule then in oper- 
ation. The State Director will advise 
the employer of such notification. If 
the employer declines to prepare a 
manning table, the State Director may 
refuse to renew the employer’s replace- 
ment schedule. If the Regional War 
Manpower Commission director has de- 
termined that the employer should pre- 
pare a manning table and the State Di- 
rector considers that the replacement 
schedule then in operation should be 
renewed without the employer’s pre- 
paring a manning table, the State Di- 
rector shall so notify the Director of 
Selective Service, who in turn will sub- 
mit the matter to the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

The Journal of Commerce, Decem- 
ber 22, 1942, p. 2:1. 


Silent Workers 
OODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. has more than 100 mutes in vital war pro- 


duction posts in Akron. 


Nearly 33 per cent are in self-sealing gasoline tank departments, where a 
knowledge of compounding and application of rubber is essential. Most are en- 
gaged entirely in lining tanks. The mutes have been drawn from all parts of 


the country. 


January, 1943 


—The Wall Street Journal 12/4/42 




















Plant Medical Work in Wartime 


NDUSTRIAL medical departments 
l have a particularly important part 
to play in this war. Industry’s re- 
sponsibility for assigning prospective 
employees to positions for which they 
are fitted has replaced the former func- 
tion of eliminating persons with physi- 
cal defects. The job calls for a knowl- 
edge of the fatigue, muscular agility, 
and physical endurance involved in 
every job in the plant. The results of 
each physical examination must be so 
accurate that the examinee will be 
placed in a position which will enable 
him to function at his best. 

One doctor and one nurse for each 
1,000 workers is generally adequate in 
an industrial medical department. In 
actual application, however, this ratio 
varies in relation to the hazards of a 
company’s operations and the extent to 
which the management has developed 
a physical examination program. An 
average department consists of one 
doctor and two nurses per 1,500 work- 
ers. Although the ratio between doc- 
tors and employees varies in different 
companies from one doctor for each 
1,000 workers to one doctor for each 
3,000, the ratio between nurses and 
employees remains more or less con- 
stant at one nurse for each 750 em- 
ployees. 

The functions of a medical depart- 
ment may be expanded to include more 
than precautionary measures for em- 
ployees and, in some instances, physi- 
cal examinations and medical treat- 
ment for dependents of employees. This 
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service may become increasingly im- 
portant as more and more private prac- 
titioners are absorbed by the armed 
forces. However, although there seems 
to be no limit to the services of indus- 
trial medical departments, the mini- 
mum requirements may be said to in- 
clude: 


1. Pre-employment physical examina- 
tions and physical classification of 
examinees. 

2. Suggestion of corrective measures 
for defects found in the pre-em- 
ployment examination. 

3. Periodic physical checkup, especially 
for those working in jobs involving 
occupational diseases, those who 
handle food, older employees, and 
those to whom corrective measures 
were suggested at the time of the 
pre-employment examination. 

4. Diagnosis of illness, first aid, deter- 
mination of the authenticity of rea- 
sons given by employees for absence. 

5. Assistance to employees wishing 
dental or medical care or hospitali- 
zation. 

6. Supervision of hospitalization plans 
and other plans for medical service. 

7. Diagnosis and control of occupa- 
tional diseases. 

8. Inspection of facilities relating to 
employee health, such as rest rooms, 
lunchrooms, food dispensers and 
drinking fountains. 

9. Provision and compilation of reports 
of illness, accidents and absenteeism 
which may serve as case histories. 
Furnishing case histories to outside 
doctors or hospitals to whom em- 
ployees may go for help. Testify- 
ing in compensation or legal cases. 

10. Furnishing health education to em- 
ployees. 
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Plants employing less than 200 per- 
sons are not in a position to provide a 
nurse or a part-time physician. In 
such instances, adequate medical care 
may be obtained from local hospitals 
clinics or dispensaries or by cooperat- 
ing with other nearby industries in es- 
tablishing a central medical depart- 
ment. The expense incurred by a com- 
munity medical department of this na- 
ture may be divided among affiliated 
companies or apportioned on a basis of 
services rendered. An alternative plan 
is to arrange with some local physician 
to examine and treat employees. Taxi- 
cabs adequately and most economically 
fulfil the requirements of transporta- 
tion when ill or injured employees are 
sent to any outside hospital, clinic or 
doctor for treatment. 

There are three main classifications 
of company physicians: medical direc- 
tors, assistants and consultants. All or 
any of these physicians may be hired 
on a part-time basis. Doctors and their 
assistants almost invariably are in at- 
tendance during the day and are on 
24-hour call in case of need. Consult- 
ants are usually at the plant either 


mornings or afternoons and sometimes 
only one morning or afternoon each 
week. The medical treatment of em- 
ployees working on each night shift is 
supervised by one or more nurses, the 
number varying in relation to the num- 
ber of employees working. 

Salaries paid to industrial physicians 
In 12 
companies surveyed, average yearly 


will necessarily vary widely. 


salaries of medical personnel were as 
follows: 


Medical Directors 0.0.0... $6,980 
Amstatanite 250i. Bet dean) > 4,400 
Ne ee CEES 3,150 
Specialized Nurses 00.00: 2,190 
Nurses ............ 1,750 





A large staff of doctors does not 
necessarily mean that all will be on a 
full-time basis. Indeed, it is sometimes 
impossible to persuade a doctor to 
drop his private practice entirely. One 
large concern, for example, employs 
15 doctors, only one of whom works 
full time. The other doctors work for 
a specified number of hours, either 
morning or afternoon. The Conference 
Board Management Record, October, 
1942, p. 309:2. 








AMA PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The mid-winter Personnel Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, February 
10, 11 and 12, 1943, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 








January, 1943 
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New Hands 


OW much should a new machine 
tool operator know about his 
job after he has been on it a few 

weeks? How can a company determine 
whether a new man meets minimum 
standards? 

In normal times, there is no prob- 
lem here. A good foreman can size up 
a green hand through spending a little 
time with him. But in the present ex- 
pansion period the foreman is too busy 
to check up. In this connection, a 
series of written questionnaires devel- 
oped by the personnel department of 
the Lycoming Division of The Avia- 
tion Corporation, Williamsport, Pa., is 
attracting considerable attention. 

Lycoming, manufacturer of radial 
and horizontally opposed airplane en- 
gines, has almost quadrupled its shop 
personnel in the last two years and is 
still expanding. In breaking in new ma- 
chine tool operators, the company has 
adopted the widely used plan of as- 
signing a new hand to the machine of 
an older, experienced operator under 
whose supervision the new man gradu- 
ally takes over. In a few days or weeks 
the novice, who is usually a graduate of 
the Williamsport Technical Institute 
(the local public vocational school), is 
able to handle the machine entirely on 
his own. Then he is generally trans- 
ferred to the second or third shift. 

Before the new man is put in charge 
of a machine, however, he must answer 
a written questionnaire about it. This 
questionnaire consists of three parts: 

1. A drawing (or, in some cases, 
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several drawings) of the machine with 
arrows pointing to all the important 
levers, wheels, buttons and other con- 
trols. The operator must name and 
explain the use of all these controls in 
the proper space provided for the an- 
swers. 

2. A series of 15 to 30 questions 
(depending on the complexity of the 
machine) about its operation—ques- 
tions dealing with setting of the cut- 
ters, selection of spindle speeds, use of 
hand adjustments, the handling of 
chucks and arbors, lubrication, etc. 

3. A series of 14 questions (stand- 
ard for all operators) on general shop 
practice. Typical questions: What 
would you do in case of an oil fire? 
Who should be the first one to know of 
a mistake made or discovered by you? 
How often should your gauges and 
micrometers be checked? 

Many of the questions require the 
operator to use initiative—he must 
seek out the department fireman to find 
some of the answers, look up others in 
the machine manufacturer’s manual, 
and ask his instructor and his foreman 
numerous questions about his job. 

Lycoming people feel that the ques- 
tionnaire serves a number of useful 
purposes. For one thing, it establishes 
a minimum standard for new hands, 
making certain that operators of gen- 
eral-purpose machines are not “one- 
operation” mechanics. Too often, it is 
felt, operators never learn the purpose 
of all the controls and fail to get out 
of a machine the efficiency of which it 
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is capable. An operator who is fa- 
miliar with all his controls is likely to 
use them. 

The questionnaire also teaches the 
green hand what the company expects 
him to learn about his machine—what 
the company considers important. And 
as he knows what questions to ask, the 
older operator-instructor cannot hold 
back any important information for 
fear that the younger man will get his 
job. 

Further, the answers point out out- 
standing men, men who have ability in 
certain types of work, and those of 
lesser ability who need help. Some- 
times shy men who are unable to sell 
themselves in personal interviews are 
shown to have unusual ability, while 
some of those who can talk persuasively 


turn out to be less experienced or less 
gifted mechanically. However, the 
company points out, the new man is 
not rated solely on his paper work; 
the questionnaire is simply a supple- 
mentary means of evaluating him. 

Lycoming has already given the test 
to hundreds of men. With the help of 
its most experienced old hands and 
the cooperation of the builders of the 
various machines, the company has de- 
veloped questionnaires on the opera- 
tion and setup of some 60 different 
standard machine tools. These include 
everything from simple single-spindle 
drill presses to thread grinders, six- 
spindle automatic screw machines, and 
specially designed horizontal multiple- 
drilling machines. Safety Engineering, 
November, 1942, p. 11:2. 


To Utilize “‘Half-Shift’? Workers 


WASHINGTON manpower officials are considering urging manufacturers to 
adopt some system of utilizing “half-shift” employees. 

The idea is being tested by the U. S. Employment Office in Cleveland, and 
-if it proves successful there officials will urge its extension on a voluntary basis 


to other industrial areas. 


The Cleveland Plan calls for white-collar office employees to work half-shifts 
in war plants. Thus, one group of white-collar workers completing their regular 
day’s work at their desks at 4 p.m. would go on a four-hour shift in the factory. 
They would work four hours until 8 p.m. and then be relieved by another half- 


shift team. 


These office workers could do such work as packing, shipping and assembling 
in the factory. These types of work do not require great training and no great 


physical exertion. 


The half-shift scheme, officials believe, is particularly suitable for women 
employees and should attract more housewives to factories. 


—NAM News 11/7/42 





> RECENT SURVEYS indicate that in the average plant 30 to 50 per cent of the 
manpower, 40 per cent of the machine capacity, and 35 per cent of the materials 
are being wasted as a result of inefficient job methods. 


January, 1943 


—Currton Cox at AMA Production Conference 
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Job Description Form Promotes Efficiency 


PPPHE job description form shown below an used by a large insuranc2 company 

can readily be adapted to otier ficlds of business. Employees are asked, 
periodically, to answer the questions shown on the form (an answer sheet is 
provided). This system helps both employees and department heads to systema- 
tize office procedure, and to make better use oi time and availab‘e office equipmett. 
Furthermore, it helps company executives to form some judgment both as to the 
individual’s ability and as to the general over-all efficiency of the office procedure. 


INDIVIDUAL JOB DESCRIPTION 


Rael CUR GASES a OES SANE eee ee 

(Please read all the questions before making any entries; then answer each one as 
briefly as possible, consistent with complete information. Return this description 
one week from today. Where the output of work by pieces is requested, keep a 
record over a period of one week and use the average for one day’s work. If you 
have any difficulty in answering any questions, or if you do not understand the 
description, consult your department head at any time.) 


QUESTIONS (List answers on the attached sheet)— 


1. What duties do you personally perform in the usual course of your work? (Tell 
from where you receive your work, what you do with it, and where you send 
it. In answering this question, discuss your daily routine.) 


What duties do you perform only at stated periods—i.e., weekly, monthly, etc.? 
What occasional duties do you perform at irregular intervals? 
To whom are you directly responsible? 


nk wh 


What, if any, instructions do you receive as to how the work is to be done, 
and from whom are they received? Are these instructions complete and under- 
standable? 


6. What machines or other equipment do you personally operate? State whether 
regularly or occasionally. 

Who is qualified to do your work while you are on vacation or absent? What 
steps have you taken to instruct this person in your work? 


8. How many pieces of work are you able to turn out daily (letters, policies, 
endorsements, etc.) ? 


9. List the names of persons for whom you do work occasionally outside of your 
own department, and state the kind of work done and how much. 


10. Does your work require checking figures, addition, etc.? Explain briefly. 
11. Are working conditions satisfactory? 


“I 


12. Do you have any suggestions as to how improvements may be made in your 
particular work, such as increasing output, eliminating unnecessary work, etc.? 
Please feel free to make any recommendations or criticisms. THIS REPORT 
WILL BE HELD STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


THIS REPORT IS NOT FOR THE PURPOSE OF ELIMINATING ANY PO- 
SITION, DECREASING SALARIES, OR LOWERING WORKING STAND- 
ARDS. IT IS SIMPLY INTENDED TO HELP YOU BY SYSTEMATIZING 
YOUR DUTIES AND ELIMINATING ANY UNNECESSARY STEPS NOW 
BEING TAKEN IN YOUR WORK. 

—The H-ring Line 10/42 





> OF THE MEN who hold Social Security cards, 825,000 are eligible for pensions, 
but 70 per cent have deferred their claims and stayed on the job. Another 24,000 
who retired before Pearl Harbor have dropped off the pension rolls, returned 
to work. 

—Ad Quiz (Warwick & Legler, Inc.) 11/42 
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Women’s Work Clothes 


ROM years of experience, men 

have discovered what clothes are 

most suitable for wear in factor- 
ies; but women, being new to modern 
factory employment, must be educated 
in this respect. Consequently, many 
factories are intensely interested in de- 
veloping proper “work clothes” for 
women, to promote greater efficiency 
on the job and to minimize accidents. 

A large plant in the East, with the 
collaboration of a local clothing firm, 
has designed a uniform for its thou- 
sands of women employees, consisting 
of a shirt and overall made of shrink- 
proof blue denim. An extensive edu- 
cational and publicity campaign was 
inaugurated in the factory, and ar- 
rangements were made whereby the new 
standardized work clothes could be ob- 
tained with minimum effort. 

Another plant has designated regula- 
tion two-piece denim uniforms, con- 
sisting of slacks and a short-sleeved 
work shirt. This firm supplies the in- 
itial uniform free to all women em- 
ployees, but replacements are sold in 
the commissary department. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an economi- 
cal cleaning service. 

To eliminate the possibility that any 
part of the outfit may catch on pro- 
jecting parts of machinery or equip- 
ment, one-piece suits, without belts or 
pockets, must be worn by women whose 
duties necessitate climbing up on tanks 
or scaffolding. 

At first it was feared that women 
would object to wearing standardized 
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work clothes, but their practicability 
has been so cleverly demonstrated, and 
designers have used such skill in mak- 
ing them neat and attractive, that the 
age-old feminine aversion to uniform- 
ity in dress has been completely 
routed. 

Many plants do not require stand- 
ardized work clothes but permit their 
women employees to indulge their own 
tastes in regard to color, material, and 
type of slacks, shirts, blouses, tunics, 
overalls or coveralls, only stipulating 
that they must meet all safety require- 
ments. 

Material for women’s work clothes 
must be sturdy enough to withstand 
heavy strain, and still light and soft 
enough for comfort. Among suggested 
alternates for denim are whipcord, 
men’s-wear cottons, cotton sheetings, 
unbleached muslins that can be dyed, 
and even men’s-wear spun rayon suit- 
ings. Women working on precision 
instruments must be supplied with 
clothing made from lint-free materials. 

In the field of “light factory work,” 
culotte dresses, smocks, hooverettes, 
aprons, and wash dresses are favorite 
types of apparel. The usual leaning is 
to bright, gay prints and floral pat- 
terns. 

An important item in the wardrobe 
of women employed on heavy work is 
an asbestos apron, or clothing impreg- 
nated with water-repellent or non-in- 
flammable compounds. 

Many plants insist on very short 
haircuts to’ remove all danger of the 
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hair’s catching in machinery. Other 
factories require that the worker’s hair 
be tied up while she is on the job. A 
contrast to this is the factory where 
the nature of the work requires that 
the head be entirely protected by a 
trim cap with visor or transparent 
shield for the eyes. 

Types of shoes and stockings or 
socks are usually determined by the 
kind of work performed. Some work- 
ers may safely wear light stockings or 
socks, and thin open-toe shoes, or even 
sandals. Others find that wedge-type 
shoes give better support; while those 
who spend long hours on their feet pre- 
fer heavy sturdy shoes, similar to the 
conventional walking shoe. 

Shoes with closed toes, box toes, or 
reinforced toes are recommended for 
factories where metal filings collect on 
floors, or where heavy parts are han- 
dled. Protection against hot materials, 
acids, or excessive moisture requires a 
particularly heavy shoe. Chrome leath- 
er shoes with side openings and 
wooden soles are sometimes needed. 

Where spark explosions occur, 
sewed or wood-pegged soles and heels 





must be used. In these factories, sup- 
porting garments and stocking fasten- 
ers must also be free from metal. 

Employees in powder factories must 
wear shoes of smooth material, with 
no thick seams or rough edges in which 
explosive dust may collect and be car- 
ried from the plant. 

Women in factories have conclus- 
ively demonstrated that they are not 
afraid to soil their pretty hands in a 
tremendous contribution to the war 
effort; however, strong, heavy gloves, 
some even made from asbestos, afford 
ample protection to female fingers. Ex- 
tra sleeves are sometimes worn. One 
type, made of a synthetic-resin film 
fabric, fits tightly around the wrist, and 
extends high enough to meet every 
type of short sleeve. Another style has 
ventilation holes near the elbows. 

Thus, properly clad for every type 
of work, over 3,000,000 women in 
United States factories alone will soon 
prove themselves a formidable foe to 
the powers of aggression. 

By Marcaret E. Wamsseanss. Do- 
mestic Commerce, October 29, 1942, p. 
16:3. 


Color-Matching Cuts Errors 


HERE are three industrial applications of color-matching that put a check on 
workers’ fallibility under war-production pressure: 

Keeping different kinds of process scrap segregated. Each kind of scrap is 
assigned a color; scrap is collected only in containers whose color matches the tag 
which indicates what metal the machine is working on. 

Getting the right lubricant in the right place. Grease guns, painted in dis- 
tinctive colors for each lubricant, are used only where their color matches that 


of nipples on the equipment. 


Keeping employees in their places. Each department or section of the plant 
has its own color for uniforms or badges; workers out of their stamping grounds 


can be instantly detected. 


—Modern Industry 10/15/42 
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Dexterity Tests for Women Workers 


ANUAL tests are being used by 
the Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion to determine the mechan- 

ical aptitude of women applicants for 
training in aircraft work. They evalu- 
ate finger dexterity, tool manipulation, 
and hand-eye coordination, and have 
been found extremely helpful in classi- 
fying women for the type of train- 
ing best suited to their abilities. The 
tests are also used in the plant for 
placement of the women after training. 

Applicants who score high in the 
finger and hand dexterity test are sin- 
gled out as being particularly suited 
for electrical and other small parts 
assembly. In this test, there are 105 
pins driven into a plate set at an angle 
of 30 deg. The person being examined 
places two washers on each pin—a 
plain washer with the left hand and a 
lockwasher with the right hand. The 
applicant is permitted to practice this 
operation several times, using five pins 
at the top of the plate. She is then 
given four minutes to apply washers 
on the remaining 100 pins. According 
to this test, there is a wide difference 
between the speed with which various 
women can manipulate their fingers. 
Within the four-minute time limit, some 
applicants finish about 50 pegs, while 
others have filled the board. 

A second test is used to determine 
how well an applicant can handle 
tools. It consists of removing 12 bolts 
from an upright piece of steel and re- 
applying them in a prearranged order 
in a second upright. The bolts are ar- 
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ranged in three rows of four bolts each. 
Wrenches are used on the top row of 
bolts, while a wrench and screwdriver 
are used on the other two. This test 
indicates relative aptitude for almost 
any kind of assembly work. Here again 
variations in results have been ob- 
tained, with some applicants complet- 
ing the operation in four minutes while 
others require 15 minutes. 

Republic, builder of the P-47 Thun- 
derbolt fighter plane, has assigned 
many of its women workers to drill- 
press operation. A test has been de- 
vised to determine the hand-eye co- 
ordination needed to feed and operate 
these machine tools. The apparatus 
consists of a drilled plate and a lever- 
operated stylus. The applicant at- 
tempts to feed the stylus into holes 
without hitting the edges. She must 
use two hands simultaneously to op- 
erate the stylus and push the plate into 
position. Hits and misses are recorded 
by an electrically controlled counter. 
Some women complete this test in less 
than two minutes with only two or 
three errors. Others take as long as six 
minutes and make as many as 20 mis- 
takes. 

These tests supplement standard ex- 
aminations in tool identification, sim- 
ple mathematics, and similar subjects. 
A study of all test results is made, and 
accepted applicants are trained in 
schools conducted under the auspices 
of the company. Instruction in the 
schools is under the guidance of me- 
chanics and sheet-metal workers se- 
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lected from the plant. Applicants ac- 
cepted are under training for periods 
up to 16 weeks. When the trainees 
complete the course, the mechanical 
aptitude tests herein described are re- 
peated and results attained help deter- 
mine the jobs to which the trainees 





are assigned in the plant. Some are 
started as machine tool operators, 
Others are assigned to assembly oper- 
ations on electric wiring and ap- 
purtenances, or job assembly of plane 
structures. American Machinist, No- 


vember 12, 1942, p. 1280:2. 


Seventh Year of NURB Elections 


HE National Labor Relations Board, in a year spanning 10 months of war, 
conducted the record-breaking total of 3,629 elections, participated in by 963,- 
593 employees. The number of elections conducted during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, is 42 per cent greater than the number held during the previous 
year, and exceeds the total number of elections conducted by the Board during 


its first five years of existence. 


Analysis of the results shows the increasing success of C.I.0. unions. They 
participated in a higher percentage of polls than they did in either of the two 
previous years, and were successful in a higher percentage of those they took part 
in, winning 42.7 per cent of the elections and polling 51.2 per cent of the ballots 
cast. A. F. of L. unions, on the other hand, showed a slight drop from 1941 in 


contests won and votes polled. 


Independent unions made slight gains over the 194! figures, in both contests 
won and votes polled, and these gains were made despite the fact that unaffiliated 
unions participated in only a small proportion of the elections. While unions 
were rejected in fewer contests, relatively, than they have been in the past two 
years, the proportion of votes cast against unions (18.1 per cent) remained un- 


changed for the third successive year. 


Labor Relations Reporter 12/7/42 


Blind Workers Take on New Jobs in War Plants 


ITH the aid of a new device which can be readily converted into a “Braille” 
instrument, 12 blind workers are doing precision inspection at the Trico Prod- 


ucts Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Trico gauge has tolerance limits set on its dial and a gauging indicator 
which automatically shows whether or not the product falls within the permissible 
tolerances. By means of it, gauging to one ten-thousandth of an inch is possible. 

When this device was perfected a couple of months ago, Trico’s president, 
John R. Oishei, listened to Buffalo friends who wanted him to employ some 
of the vicinity’s 400 blind. Mr. Oishei called in his engineers. In two days they 
had the problem solved. When the fixed tolerance markings were raised above 
the dial and the indicator replaced with a vertical pointer, the instrument could 


be read with the fingers. 


Winchester Arms, New Haven, Conn., is also employing sightless hands for 
gauging work. Other manufacturers are using blind workers for such tasks as 
cleaning wool, splitting and inspecting mica, stuffing parachute pillows, metal 
bending, spot welding, operating milling machines, retinning, and on gas mask 


assembly lines. 


The National Association for the Blind lists only 250 blind workers on war 
industry payrolls (there are probably others), but it estimates that the blind offer 
a source of manpower which could up that figure to thousands. It is merely, 
the Association says, a question of convincing employers that the blind could do 


the job. 
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—The Wall Street Journal 12/14/42 
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Production Management 


Is There Enough Manpower? 


N October 15, Secretary of War 

Stimson, testifying before the 

Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, stated that 7.5 million men 
would be in the Army by the end of 
1943. Considering this in conjunc- 
tion with official estimates of the size 
the naval forces will approach at ihe 
same time (2 million), the probabili- 
ties are that 9.5 million men will be 
in the armed forces before the year 
is over. 

In order to determine whether we 
have enough manpower to maintain 
an armed force of that size, we should 
know what equipment and supplies 
will be required per man per year, and 
the number of workers required to pro- 
duce both the amount needed and the 
goods and services necessary for min- 
While no ofh- 


cial answer is available, current esti- 


imum civilian needs. 


mates of the amount of war goods 
needed for an armed force of 9.5 mil- 
lion men are somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 84 billions. Assuming that 
the civilian economy can get along 
with 60 billion dollars’ worth of pri- 
vate goods and services and 11 billions 
in government non-war purchases, a 
labor force of 65.1 million would be 
required. 

According to the Social Security 
Board, there were 103.1 million per- 
sons above 14 years of age in this 
country on April 1, 1942, and of these 
about 58 million were in the labor 
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force—that is, they were actually 
working or, if unemployed, were able 
and willing to work. The labor force 
is probably somewhat larger now, but 
in any case it will be necessary to add 
more than 5 million people to it. 
Where are they to come from? 

First of all, the size of the labor 
force normally increases by about 
700,000 a year as a consequence of 
the increase in population. Thus, by 
1944, 2.1 million persons should be 
added to the labor force, and if the 
war continues into 1945, the number 
should reach 2.8 million. 

Then again, workers may be re- 
cruited from among those now con- 
sidered too old or too young to work, 
and among the 29.8 million women 
who are classified as homemakers. 
Another possible source of manpower 
is Mexican migration, but not more 
than 250,000 workers, at the most, can 
be recruited below the border. 

By using all these sources, it will 
be possible to raise the necessary labor 
force to produce 84 billion dollars’ 
worth of war goods and enough civil- 
ian goods to meet minimum needs. 
But this can be done only if 15 per 
cent of the youths between 14 and 19 
who would normally be in school and 
15 per cent of the workers who would 
normally retire are part of the labor 
force; and it presupposes that 60 per 
cent of the available non-farm house- 
wives who are under 45 and have no 
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small children are taken into industry 
also. Moreover, it assumes an actual 
workweek of 48 hours for all workers, 
young and old, men and women—5.4 
hours more than the 1942 workweek, 
and eight hours more than the 40-hour 
workweek established by the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938. In many 
instances, both the hours scheduled and 
the actual hours of work would have 
to be in excess of 50. 

Finally, it assumes that the produc- 
tion of goods for civilian use would 
be reduced by one-third. And unless 
money wages were reduced, taxes and 
savings would have to be increased by 
about 30 billion dollars to absorb the 
excess income of the population. 





A goal of 12 million men by the 
end of 1944 (Major General Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, has pre- 
dicted an ultimate total of 13 million) 
would be even more difficult to achieve. 
It would make it necessary to employ 
all the non-farm housewives in the un- 
der-45 age group who have no young 
children, as well as 20 per cent of the 
youths between 14 and 19 and 20 per 
Far- 


reaching dislocations in the social 


cent of the over-age people. 


fabric would be a consequence. By 
Harotp W. Metz. From Is There 
Enough Manpower?, The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
25 pp. 


Ten Rules for Plant Safety 


THE War Department has prepared a list of “ten commandments for industrial 
safety.” Employers are urged to follow these rules in seeking to eliminate ac- 


cidents in their plants: 


1. Strengthen the safety organization to handle the increased number of em- 
ployees. Start the safety instruction program all over from the beginning. 


2. Light and cleanliness in the shop are all-important in these days of con- 


tinuous operation. 


3. See that the new operator knows the location of his department—the short- 


est way in and out. 


4. Fence off as far as possible areas where construction work is going on; 
never have an excavation without a stout fence around it. 


5. Train the new employee not to run or crowd or play while on the prem- 
ises—to get out from under crane loads and avoid trucks. 


6. Instruct the operator in the use of his machine and the care of tools and 


fixtures. 
wrong. 


Tell him to stop at once and notify his instructor when something goes 


7. Let the new operator be carefully instructed in the use of goggles or gloves. 
If the machine is guarded, tell him why and stress the fact that the guard must 


not be tampered with. 


8. Tell him to take even insignificant injuries to the first-aid department. 
9. Show safety films at regular intervals and thus impress on the men your 


interest in their health and safety. 


10. Give the head of your safety section and the medical head of your plant 
the responsibility for keeping the time-lost ratio low, 
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**Salvaging’’ Industrial Power 


MERELY through better industrial housekeeping and engineering, prominent 
power engineers declare, at least 10 per cent of the total power used in the 
average plant can be saved. If all the plants in the country achieved this saving, 
the total would amount to 17 billion horsepower hours, or the output of two Boul- 
der Dams. 

L. H. Gilmer Company, Tacony, Philadelphia, manufacturers of power-trans- 
mitting belts, has devised “The Gilmer National Power Recovery Plan,” which 
it is making available to all industrial plants without charge. Approved by the 
War Production Board, the plan is being presented to a long list of the nation’s 
manufacturing organizations through a booklet directed at two men in each organi- 
zation, the top manufacturing executive and the man who is in a position to carry 
out the operations required to convert wasted power into instruments of war. 

Actually the Gilmer Plan boils down to the adoption of minor betterments 
and organized systematic maintenance. However, neither is likely to be carried as 
far as possible unless the importance of the total saving is stressed. Furthermore, 
the company provides a new approach to conservation through the “Power-Re- 
covery Estimator” blanks which are enclosed with each copy of the booklet. The 
Estimators are designed to make it easy for superintendents to group power lossses 
in such a way that the executive supervising the plant will be able to see at a 
glance the relative importance of the various improvements suggested. If his is an 
average plant, the nature and extent of the preventable losses may well prove 
astounding to him. For instance, the booklet points out: 

Capacitators and other devices can easily raise the power factor at least 10 
per cent in most plants, thereby increasing the actual power-delivering capacity 
of plant transformers and wiring. 

Where water is a costly item, consumption may be cut at least 10 per cent 
merely by metering the consumption of each major department—and charging for 
the amount used. 

Standard thick magnesia or mineral wool heat insulation, applied to 100 feet 
of bare six-inch pipe carrying steam at 100-pound pressure, will save 50 tons of 
coal a year and provide a “bigger boiler plant”—more steam for war production. 

Power savings can be achieved by correct shafting alignment, correct belt 
tensions, scheduled maintenance of steam traps, use of instruments, reducing size 
of motors on loads, checking motor clearances, proper lubrication, etc. 

—Printers’ Ink 6/19/42 


Speeding Up the Training Job 


L ARGE numbers of newly hired employees are being speedily turned into com- 

petent aircraft employees under a plan developed by Vultee Aircraft Co. A 
system of position charts has been set up providing information which was 
formerly acquired only by hours of verbal instructions. They are known as “vic- 
tory boards” or the “assembly line encyclopedia.” 

The charts show the work location, describe each job in detail with pictures 
or drawings, indicate needed parts and show their source. There is also a list 
of the tools needed for the job. Each workman at a specific station on the 
assembly line has a name plate which is pasted on the chart beside a numbered 
list of jobs at his station, the latter being keyed to the master sheet. A quick 
glance at the red discs hung beside his name tells the workman what job has been 
assigned to him for the day. 

A feature of the boards is the drawing or photograph of the parts involved. 
The new employee can thus see what the finished job should look like. Parts are 
named and any unusual feature pointed out. Quick reference to the picture obvi- 
ates many questions. When a worker has to ask a question, he knows exactly 
what he needs to know, saving the foreman’s or lead-man’s time. 

—The Journal of Commerce 12/22/42 














How British Plants Fight Air Raids 


HOUSANDS of American lives 
dew millions of dollars’ worth of 

property can be saved if we ap- 
ply the industrial air-raid-protection 
lessons which Britain has learned the 
hard way. 

In the early days of the blitz, Hitler 
paralyzed British production because 
factory work ceased the instant the pub- 
lic air-raid warning signal was given. 
So serious did the problem become that 
a completely new air-raid system was 
adopted. One feature of this is that 
workers leave their jobs only when at- 
tack is imminent and return as soon 
as immediate danger has passed. Pub- 
lic air-raid warning signals are ig- 
nored; workers take cover only when 
the plant’s own spotters sound the 
warning. 

A part of this plan to keep workers on 
the job during an alert is to provide one 
or more shelters per room inside the 
plant. The shelters can be reached by 
the workers in a few seconds following 
“crash signal,” which means “take 
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cover,” on the intra-plant communica- 
tions system. These shelters are built 
like reinforced - concrete cells; and 
while they are not proof against a di- 
rect hit, they do afford complete pro- 
tection against fire, flying glass, and 
bomb fragments. Blast walls built in 
the plant help reduce damage to the 
building, machines and materials in 
production. 

Every British plant has an intra-plant 
communications system for its air-raid 
warnings, and there is a loudspeaker in 
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every room where employees work. 
These systems are also used for trans- 
mitting music, important announce- 
ments, speeches by visitors, transcrip- 
tions of “morale” records, and news 
broadcasts. Most plant managers tes- 
tify that music seems to increase pro- 
duction where women are employed, 
but that it is seldom helpful with men. 
Plants employing mostly women often 
prefer, as a warning, a red light which 
casts a glow throughout the works on 
the theory that a screeching siren in- 
vites panic. 

Supplementing the full-time Civil De- 
fense Services is the work of volunteers 
enlisted from the personnel of each 
plant. Every FP -itish plant maintains 
a highly organized Air Raid Protection 
organization, one of whose chief ele- 
ments is the fire brigade. Supplied 
with modern fire-fighting equipment 
and trained in handling incendiaries, 
time bombs, and fires of all kinds, this 
plant brigade swings into action when- 
ever raiders strike. 

Other elements in the plant ARP ser- 
vices include an ambulance service, a 
rescue and demolition squad, first-aid 
squads, and messengers who handle 
communications if bombs smash the 
electrical system. 

In addition, plants have gas decon- 
tamination facilities where employees, 
following a gas attack, may remove 
their clothing, take a shower bath, and 
put on temporary clothing supplied by 
the plant. Every plant has its observa- 
tion tower for day-and-night lookout, 
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and is protected by anti-aircraft guns, 
machine guns, and, in many cases, bar- 
rage balloons. 

Another important key to successful 
air-raid protection is the incident of- 
ficer, who takes general charge of an 
area where an incident has occurred 
by supervising and coordinating the 
emergency services. He may be a po- 
liceman, an air-raid warden, or a spe- 


cially recruited and trained person. 

One valuable lesson the British have 
learned is to keep a written record of 
every detail of an air raid, on special 
forms which can be quickly filled out 
on the spot. After the raid, a careful 
study of the events in their actual se- 
quence often points the way to im- 
proved practices. Modern Industry, 
August 15, 1942, p. 83:3. 


“Three Times and Out” 


T° insure every workman against job loss through the personal animosity of 
his foreman, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, 
has adopted what is known as the “open transfer” or the “three times and out” 


system. 


Hiring and firing are centered in the industrial relations department. If a 
foreman finds an employee unsatisfactory, the case is referred to the supervisor 
there, who investigates thoroughly and decides what is to be done. 

Usually, the result is an “open transfer.” This simply means that the man 
is transferred to some other department, with a warning, perhaps, if the occasion 
warrants it. Consolidated reasons that a different job and a different boss may 


solve a man’s difficulties. 


Should the employee be “turned in” by a second department, it is consid- 


ered fair evidence that he is at fault. 


A second “open transfer” may be issued, 


however, with the warning that it is his last chance, and there may be an addi- 
tional penalty in the form of a layoff. Three open transfers generally mean dis- 
charge, although extenuating circumstances are sometimes considered even then. 


This system does not prevent the foreman from discharging an employee for 


any drastic breach of discipline or damage to company property. 


The only re- 


strictions in such case are that the foreman must report his reasons in writing and 
that the dismissal is subject to the approval of the industrial relations department. 

In practice, it may be said, the system retains the poor workman a little too 
long. But this is more than offset by the fact that good workmen do not lose 


their jobs because of poor placement. 


—Lance H, WuittaKer in Canadian Business 10/42 


Don’t forget to get a bunch of bonds, to buy a bunch of bombs, 
to bomb a bunch of bums! 
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What War Does to Business Births and Deaths 


PECTACULAR wartime business 
mortality in the United States has 
so far been remarkable mainly 

by its absence. The dramatic develop- 
ment is, instead, the radical decline in 
business births, with new enterpr.ses 
too few even to replace normal deaths. 
In July-August, 1941, the number of 
business births was 12 per cent smaller 
than in the same period of 1940, Dun 
& Bradstreet figures reveal, and in July- 
August, 1942, the births were 46 per 
cent below the 1940 level. 

Any interpretation of these figures, 
however, should take into account the 
fact that business deaths are by no 
Con- 


trary to popular impression, bank- 


means all the result of failures. 


ruptcies account for only a minor pro- 
portion. Many a concern is liquidated 
while still solvent because its owners 
do not care to continue a losing fight 
against adverse conditions. 

As might be expected, the decline in 
the birth rate is particularly evident in 
retailing, which has always been the 
stronghold of individual enterprise; 
and while the death rate is also declin- 
ing in most retail lines, every retail 
group is currently showing a net loss 
in population. The loss is most 
marked, of course, in the shortage lines 
—motor vehicles and accessories, elec- 
trical and gas household appliances, 
for instance—but substantial declines 
in births have been recorded also 
among retailers of furniture, fuels, food 
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and general merchandise. Men think- 
ing of entering these fields may well 
have been discouraged by such handi- 
caps as restrictions on instalment sell- 
ing, the prospect of rationing, narrow- 
ing profit margins, the relatively large 
capital investment required, and the 
difficulty of obtaining merchandise. 

In addition, the ranks of general 
stores and dealers in farm supplies are 
becoming depopulated, despite a de- 
cline in the death rate and a smaller- 
than-average decline in births. Doubt- 
less this can be attributed to the inter- 
play of three factors: (1) the shortage 
of farm implements and supplies; (2) 
the migration of population from rural 
areas (where the “general stores” are 
located); and (3) the lure of war 
plants, which currently offer the po- 
tential storekeeper more than he could 
hope to realize from a small general 
store. 

In wholesaling, the decline in the 
birth rate is smaller. Despite a higher 
death rate, the wholesale population 
(number of concerns in the field) is 
declining less rapidly than the retail 
population. Birth statistics for whole- 
salers of food and farm products, how- 
ever, present evidence that talk of the 
price ceiling “squeeze” on profits has 
discouraged men from venturing capi- 
tal in this field; and the death rate 
among wholesalers of dry goods and 
clothing is almost 50 per cent higher 
Fuel whole- 


than it was a year ago. 
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salers, too, are among those showing 
a severe population decline. 

In manufacturing, the effect of war 
is most clearly reflected in the vital 
statistics, and yet, paradoxically, the 
total population in the field has 
changed little. War has such an in- 
satiable appetite for goods of every 
type that there has been plenty of in- 
centive for manufacturers to stay in 
business and produce more and more. 
The modest increase in the death rate 
in the manufacturing group labeled 
“miscellaneous” testifies to the ingenu- 
ity fabricators of costume jewelry, col- 
lapsible tubes, lamps, fasteners, 
stamped and pressed metals, tires and 


mattresses have shown in converting 
their plants. 

The lesson for marketers in this rec- 
ord of declining births and compara- 
tively stationary deaths is obvious. 
More than ever before it is important 
to cultivate, cater to, and keep present 
customers. Conversely, with so few 
new concerns being organized, effort 
spent in attempting to extend markets 
or replace lost customers with new 
ones is likely to be relatively unpro- 
ductive. By WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
Credit Executive (Official Publication 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion), November-December, 1942, p. 
167:4. 


The Known Market After the War 


AMERICANS will buy 2,590,000 automobiles within six months from the day 
war ends. That is not a fanciful flight into a theoretical world of tomorrow; 
it is a fact discovered by trained surveyors who poked doorbells all over the 
country, asking average families about their plans, and phrasing their questions 
in such a way as to eliminate the window shoppers and wishful thinkers from 


their statistics. 


Under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, an 
independent research organization has been carrying on a continuing study of 
consumer demands and producer capacities, and the first progress report shows 
that 53 per cent of the families interviewed have planned specific purchases, while 
56 per cent of them are building up purchasing power by saving money now. 

More than 1,000,000 families have decided to build or buy new homes in the 
first six months of the postwar period. A third of them expect to get their houses 
for $3.000; 26 per cent plan to spend $5,000; while 24 per cent will go as high 
as $10,000, and 7 per cent higher than that. The other 10 per cent have not yet 


decided what they will pay. 


Of each 10 families that own their own homes, 3.4 plan improvements in the 
immediate postwar period. Of every 10 land-owning farmers, six plan improve- 
ments rariging from new barns to fences, to cost from $100 to $2,000. Other 
purchases planned include mechanical refrigerators, with 1,715,000 families on 
the waiting list; washing machines, 1,260,000 families; vacuum cleaners, 1,050,000; 
sewing machines, 600,000; electric irons, 1,015,000; new dining room furniture, 
735,000; and electric kitchen mixers, 385,000. 

After the war we shall have the biggest plant capacity, the largest supply of 
raw materials, and the largest number of skilled workers that we have ever had. 
Perhaps these indications of consumer demand foretell what will happen to these 


men and resources. 
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—Nation’s Business 11/42 
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What to Do About Civilian Selling 


T is now evident that selling can- 
not continue on anything like a 
normal basis. There will not be 

enough personnel or enough goods; 
outlets will dry up; and profit margins 
will be squeezed. Everybody in the 
distribution end of business will be 
obliged to examine his own operations 
to see how they are most likely to be 
affected. 

First of all, take the matter of per- 
sonnel. Of the 12 major occupational 
groups, the one called “clerical, sales 
and kindred” is considered the least 
“indispensable.” This means that many 
of those in the group are going to be 
forced into some form of war work as 
soon as possible. 

Figures indicate, moreover, that the 
major losses will occur in the big 
cities—in New York, for instance, 
where more than one-tenth of all the 
“clerical, sales and kindred” workers 
. in the country are located. Large de- 
partment stores will have to draw on 
their part-time reserves, office staffs in 
non-essential industries will be de- 
pleted, and sales staffs will be “shot 
to pieces.” In short, merchandise dis- 
tributors will have to get their work 
done with fewer people, many of them 
inexperienced substitutes, and at the 
same time lay plans for a more intel- 
ligent approach to personnel problems 
when the war ends. 

Another baffling problem for the 
maker or seller of consumer goods is 
the fluid and demoralized state of dis- 
tribution channels which the war has 
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brought about. In England, more than 
one-third of the retail stores have 
closed, and a similar fate is facing 
many distributors in this country. Of 
the independent stores alone, there are 
nearly 1,000,000 smaller ones, which 
together handle 8.8 per cent of retail 
business. The severest death rate here 
will occur among the 150,000 which 
do less than $1,000 worth of business 
a year, although some will survive 
merely because of the sheer laziness 
of customers who find it more con- 
venient to shop at neighborhood stores. 

Wholesalers, too, will be affected, 
and here again we can expect a high 
mortality rate among the smaller con- 
cerns, although by no means all of 
them will be forced to close, any more 
than all the larger ones can be ex- 
pected to survive. The petroleum bulk 
stations and terminals, 30,825 in num- 
ber, which do 3.8 billion dollars’ 
worth of business, will be hard hit on 
the Eastern 
elsewhere later. Agents and brokers, 
20,903 in number, with some 11.2 bil- 


lion dollars’ worth of business, will 


seaboard and 


largely disappear, Manufacturers’ salcs 
branches will be forced to drop many 
lines and take hundreds of salesmen 
off the road. The assemblers, dealing 
largely in farm products, may escape 
somewhat more easily, although this 
is by no means certain. Regular, or 
“service and limited function,” whole- 
salers, of whom there are 101,627 
doing 23.6 billion dollars’ worth of 


business, will be curtailed in much the 
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same way as the reta‘l trades will be, 
with automotive and electrical goods 
at a virtual standstill; clothing, fur- 
nishings and the like hard hit; and a 
few lines like farm products coming 
off fairly well. 

Perhaps the first and most necessary 
step is to “black out” the skills and 
habits characteristic of the trade in 
which one has operated. A filling sta- 
tion may have to sell the convenience 
of its location, the courtesy of its per- 
sonnel, its reputation for square deal- 
ing; and the commodities selected as 
a medium may be quite foreign to nor- 
mal filling station merchandise. 

Selection of substitute lines must de- 
pend more on what the public wan‘s 
than on what one likes to handle. 
Foods, drugs, cosmetics will take on 
new dress and changed emphasis. 
Pastes to protect workers’ hands are 
already a large factor in what was 
hitherto a feminine field. Foods offer 
vitamins instead of just a palatable 
flavor; substitutes for stockings now 
come in a bottle or a stick. Repairs, 
renovations, salvage, mending and 
patching are likely to figure as essen- 
tial parts of distribution in many lines 
as long as the war lasts and perhaps 
for several years after. 

And distributors will have to go 
after business harder than ever before. 





The newly poor, who will include most 
of the “middle class” and “upper 
class,” will be hard pressed for funds 
to buy other than bare necessities, and 
the “newly rich” will only partly fill 
the gaps in their ranks. 

With every rise in living costs, every 
increase in already inflated wages, and 
every demand for the preservation of 


? 


a utopian “parity,” and every tax jab 
at all persons above the Congressional 
idea of a subsistence level, the prob- 
lems of selling merchandise become 
And when these are 


freeze 


more serious. 
combined with attempts to 
prices, the threat to selling becomes 
paralyzing. 

Something can be done, of course, 
by reducing selling costs. Retailers 


are curtailing services, shortening 
credits, shrinking lines, and even (tell 
it not in Gath) lowering quality stand- 
ards. 


salesmen are letting them go and are 


Operators of large staffs of 


spending time and ingenuity in cut- 
ting down automobile mileage and 
selling time. Savings of as much as 
25 per cent of sales cost are not un- 
common. But still the margin be- 
tween the cost of merchandise and the 
sales price must be substantial if an 
actual loss is not to be incurred. By 
PauL T. CHERINGTON. Advertising & 
Selling, August/September, 1942. 





>» A STUDY of 1,037 families which, early in 42, had more income than during 
the previous year, showed that the high-income, lower-income, still-lower-income 
and lowest-income groups, respectively, put 58 per cent, 50.3 per cent, 29.4 per 
cent and 19.5 per cent of the extra money received into savings accounts, insur- 
ance, war bonds or other securities. 





January, 1943 


—The Casualty & Surety Journal 12/42 















Management’s 
Os rs labor leadership 


and government are engaged in 

a sharp struggle for public sup- 
port. And at what might be called 
“the half,” labor leadership and gov- 
ernment are leading management by a 
large score. Calling its plays badly, 
often passing wildly when rushed, man- 
agement is missing many opportunities. 
One, inexcusably muffed, is the cor- 
poration annual report. 

Once a year—oftener, if interim re- 
ports are printed—corporate manage- 
ment has a chance to tell how well it 
has handled its job. With the cash in 
the till, the inventory taken, the man- 
agers can say what they did and how 
it was done: how a relocation of fac- 
tories and warehouses cut shipping 
costs; how research led to a new and 
cheaper way of making better prod- 
ucts; what portion of the business is 
devoted to swords and how facilities 
were converted from the production of 
plowshares; what has been done for 
employee welfare. Why not put the 
accomplishments of the year on the 
counter so stockholders, employees and 
the public may see what was done? The 
counter is the annual report. 

Test a report, annual, quarterly or 
special, against the following list. 
Does it: 

1. Give adequate disclosure? Go 
beyond the formal requirements and 


project figures and facts so that the 
actual picture can be seen? 
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Show Window 


2. Use plain talk throughout? Not 
“Current Liabilities, $10,000,000,” but 
“Current Liabilities: Notes and Loans 
Payable, $2,000,000; Accounts Paya- 
ble, $5,000,000; Federal Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes Accrued, $1,000,- 
000; Special Deposits on Government 
Contracts, $1,500,000; Dividends Pay- 
able on Preferred Stock, $500,000.” 

3. Give 
three, and preferably more, years, 


comparable figures for 
from statements of income and of sur- 
plus and the balance sheet? 

4. Give clear, detailed description 
of the physical operations involved in 
running the business, stating what raw 
or semi-finished materials are used, 
where they are obtained, and what the 
manufacturing processes are? 


5. Name products and tell how they 
are used? 

6. Describe the effect of taxation, 
with none of the implications of the 
war withheld? 

7. State the labor policy and de- 
scribe relations with employees? Tell 
about provisions for sick leave, retire- 
ment, vacations, employee schools? 


8. Discuss relations with the public 
in the light of the company’s function; 
its production of goods or perform- 
ance of services? 


9. Explain the scope of the account- 
ant’s work and the cooperation ex- 
tended to him by the management? 
Principles of accounting applied in 
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the consolidation of accounts should 
be stated. 

10. Provide a concise financial sum- 
mary of net sales, net profits, net in- 
come per share, total of taxes and net 
per-share figure, total dividends to 
common stock and to preferred stock 
and the per-share figure for each? 
This summary should be included in 
the review of the year’s operations, 
signed by the president or chairman 
and presented at the beginning of the 
report. 

11. Tell how business is helping to 
win the war? War censorship should 
not be used as an excuse to limit this 
information. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission stated recently: 
“It is apparent that appropriate gen- 
eralization (about war production) is 


practicable, would provide protection 
for investors and would avoid any dis- 
closure contrary to the code.” 

12. Use pictures and color? They 
are particularly effective in describing 
relations with employees and in show- 
ing the scope of war work. Products 
and their uses can be vividly por- 
trayed. 

13. Have good typography and lay- 
out? If it hasn’t, part of the good ef- 
fect of excellent material will be lost. 

14. Use a quality and type of paper 
and binding which will provide a 
proper framework for the presentation 
of a year’s hard work by management 
and employees? 

By Louis Hancock RENN. Nation’s 
Business, November, 1942, p. 43:3. 


Accounting for Special War Reserves 


JN VIEW of the significance of special war reserves, the research department of 
the American Institute of Accountants has made a study of current practices 


in accounting for such reserves. 


Of 429 industrial companies whose annual reports published in 1942 were 
studied, 94 had made 100 provisions during the fiscal year for special reserves to 
cover contingencies arising out of the war. The discretionary nature of these pro- 
visions is indicated in many instances by their purposes as shown in the captions 
or supplementary comments, and by the fact that 78 of the provisions were stated 


in round amounts. 


Separate amounts were stated for all 100 of the provisions found in the study. 
While 85 of the provisions were charged against current income, 11 were charged 
against earned surplus and four were made by transfers from other reserves. Of 
the 85 provisions presented in the income statement, 65 were shown as special de- 
ductions from income following a balance, while the others were shown with other 
deductions from income (14), stated parenthetically in the cost-of-sales caption (2), 
included in the caption for cost of products sold and selling expenses (1), listed 
as a separate deduction from gross income (1), listed as a separate deduction be- 
fore other income (1), or shown with operating costs and expenses (1). 

Reserves have been provided to cover war contingencies, postwar contingen- 
cies, inventory losses due to shrinkage of values or obsolescence, losses of invest- 
ments in foreign countries, accounts receivable, personnel (e.g., dismissal wages), 
expenses for rearrangement or restoration of facilities, idle plant expense or dam- 
age to plants through enemy action. General purposes include “uncertainties con- 


” 6 


fronting all industry, 


change in nature of operations,” and “possible depreciation 


of asset values in connection with the war period.” 





January, 1943 


—The Journal of Accountancy 8/42 














OMEWHERE in every government 
contract, the word “reasonable” 
is applied to allowable expenses, 

and the interpretation that is being 
put on it has been a shock to many 
executives. Apparently today’s defini- 
tion of the word is very different from 
that which prevailed under a_peace- 
time, free-enterprise economy. 

I understand that the Navy and the 
Air Corps have established upper lim- 
its of $25,000 a year for executive 
salaries to be included in cost; that the 
Navy regards $9,000 a year as the top 
salary for field construction work; that 
the Ordnance Div:sion of the Army re- 
quires special approval for salaries in 
excess of $12,000 a year; that bonuses 
are permissible only to the extent of 
10 per cent upon salaries up to $3,000 
a year, and that bonuses to executives 
are considered to be “not related to 
the contract” and “expenditures to be 
borne by the contractor out of his 
fees.” As early as 1936, I believe, the 
Merchant Marine Act limited execu- 
tive salaries, in the costs of contracts 
entered into by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, to $25,000 a year. 

We encounter similar interpretations 
of the word “reasonable” in the allowed 
per diem rates for traveling expenses. 
These rates, as permitted by the Air 
Corps, were $10 per diem for execu- 
tives and $6 per diem for others until 
late in 1941, when they were increased 
to $15 and $8 respectively. 

The War and Navy Departments also 
insist on the advantage of the govern- 
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‘**Reasonable”” Expenses Under Government Contracts 


ment rates (generally 60 per cent of 
commercial rates) on telegraph ser- 
vices, and each contractor must clarify 
his position with respect to this ruling, 
In certain instances, arrangements 
have been made to have separate in- 
voices submitted by the telegraph com- 
panies for services on government con- 
tracts. These invoices are paid di- 
rectly by a Governmeni Disbursing 
Officer after cert.fication by the con- 
tractor and are thus excluded entirely 
from the contractor’s accounts and 
costs. Under a Navy Department 
ruling, the 60 per cent limitation on 
telegrams applies only on “direct” 
charges and does not apply to tele- 
grams included in “indirect” expenses 
prorated directly to a contract. 

It is only fair to state, of course, that 
the government, on cost-plus-fixed-fee 
work, does permit the inclusion of cer- 
tain costs which a commercial cus- 
tomer might consider unreasonable— 
e.g., the cost of training employees in 
skills necessary for their work, the cost 
of spoiled and wasted work, reworks, 
advances in labor and material costs 
due to general price rises, and other 
items which, under the theory of “ac- 
tual cost,” are directly related to the 
contracts. Nevertheless, contractors 
should protect their rights under their 
contracts by written protests against 
arbitrary limitation of expenses. In 
order to expedite current settlements. 
such excess expenses should be omitted 
from the expense distributions by 
segregation into an “Unallowable Ac- 
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count” or “Suspended Exvenses Con- 
trolling Account,” supported by de- 
tailed schedules for future reference. 
Needless to say, such controlling ac- 
counts should not be used in computa- 
They 
should be closed into a profit and loss 
account at each closing date, and a 


tions of inventory valuations. 


permanent record kept for reference. 
Another example of restricted in- 
terpretation, disclosed by the opinicns 
of the Comptroller General, is that of 
“personal expenses.” For example: 
The cost of a chauffeur’s license for an 
employee who must drive in connec- 
tion with his employment; the cost in- 
curred by a contractor in helping em- 
ployees obtain birth certificates needed, 
under federal regulations, to enter 
other plants on company business; and 





similar expenditures to assist em- 
ployees in filing draft questionnaires 
have been held to be personal to the 
employees and unrelated to the gov- 
ernment contracts, even for inclusion 
indirectly in general overhead ex- 
penses. 

On disallowances such as_ these, 
contractors should not only reserve 
their legal rights by written notices to 
the contracting offices; they should 
protest orally when occasion offers in 
order that interpretations may, if pos- 
sible, be brought more closely into line 
with usual business practices. 

From “Control and Allocation of 
Expenses Under Abnormal Condi- 
tions,” by Donatp M. RussELt. The 
New York Certified Public Account- 
ant, October, 1942, p. 17:12. 


Current Trends in Employees’ Pension Plans 


4 most significant recent de- 


velopments in the field of em- 

ployees’ pension and insurance 
plans have been the amendments con- 
tained in Section 162 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 and the Wage and Salary 
Stabilization Order. 

Regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of Section 162 are in prepara- 
tion, and, until they are issued, it is 
difficult to advise employers about 
their plans. And wage and salary sta- 
bilization regulations are so new that 
no one can make a statement about 
them with any feeling of certainty. 
Nevertheless, a brief review of the sub- 
ject may be helpful. 


January, 1943 


The President’s Executive Order No. 
9250, dealing with the administration 
of wage and salary stabilization, states 
that wages and salaries exclude “in- 
surance and pension benefits in a rea- 
sonable amount as determined by the 
Then, 
President’s Executive Order, James F. 
stabilization  di- 


director.” pursuant to the 


Byrnes, economic 
rector, issued regulations which said 
in part: 

The term “insurance and _ pension 


benefits in a reasonable amount” means: 
(1) contributions by an employer to an 
employees’ trust or under an annuity 
plan which meets the requirements of 
Section 165(a) of the code; and (2) 
amounts paid by an employer on an ac- 
count of premiums on insurance on the 





life of an employee, which amounts are 
deductible by the employer under Sec- 
tion 23(a) of the code, except that if 
such amounts are includible in the gross 
income of the employee under the code, 
the amount in respect of each employee 
may not exceed 5 per cent of the em- 
ployees’ annual salary or wages de- 
termined without the inclusion of insur- 
ance and pension benefits. 





Regulations issued by the Treasury 
on December 2, 1942, state, among 
other things, that: “Contributions by 
an employer to an employees’ trust 
which is subject to federal income 
taxation because it does not meet the 
requirements of such Section 165(a) 
shall be treated, for purposes of these 
regulations, as salary. 

“To the extent amounts paid by an 
employer on account of insurance 
premiums on a policy on the life of 
an employee are deductible by the 
employer in computing net income un- 
der the conditions set forth in Section 
23(a) of the code (relating to deduc- 
tions for ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses), such amounts are not 
considered as salary. The amount of 
insurance premiums that will be con- 
sidered as falling outside the concept 
of salary cannot exceed the amount of 
such premiums deductible by the em- 
ployer for federal income tax pur- 
poses. If, however, such insurance 
premiums are includible in the gross 
income of the employee (for whose 
benefit the insurance has been taken 
out), as well as deductible by the em- 
ployer, the amount which shall not be 
considered as salary in respect of such 
employee may not exceed 5 per cent 
of the employee’s annual salary de- 
termined without the inclusion of in- 
surance and pension benefits. 
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“The application of the preceding 
paragraph may be illustrated by the 
following example: An employer hav- 
ing 20 salaried employees takes out 
life insurance policies on each of such 
employees in favor of beneficiaries 
designated by them. The premiums 
paid for 10 of the employees are in 
each instance 7 per cent of the em- 
ployees’ annual salary (exclusive of 
insurance and pension benefits). As 
to the remaining 10 employees, the 
premiums in each instance are 5 per 
cent of the employees’ annual salary 
(exclusive of insurance and pension 
benefits). It is assumed that with re- 
spect to each employee the premium 
paid would be includible in his gross 
income under the code and would be 
deductible by the employer under 
Section 23(a) of the code. As to the 
first 10 employees, 2 per cent of the 
premiums in each instance will be con- 
sidered as salary, whereas no part of 
the premiums will be considered as 
salary in the case of the second group 
of employees. If, however, none of the 
premiums were deductible in comput- 
ing the net income of the employer, 
then the entire amount of the premium 
in each instance would be considered 
as salary to the employee involved.” 

It seems clear (a) that in order for 
the contributions of an employer to 
an employees’ trust and annuity plan 
not to be deemed “salary” or “salary 
payments” under the wage stabiliza- 
tion regulations, the plan must meet 
the requirements of Section 165(a) 
of the code; and (b) that in order for 
the premiums paid by the employer 
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for insurance on the lives of his em- 
ployees not to be deemed “salary” or 
“salary payments” under wage stabili- 


zation regulations, such premiums 





paid must be deductible under Section 
23(a) of the code. By Meyer M. 
GoLpsTEIN. The Eastern Underwriter, 
December 11, 1942, p. 12:3. 


Censorship of Operating Reports 


THE War Department has announced that companies engaged in war produc- 

tion are enjoined from publishing detailed operating statements or other re- 
ports that indicate in any way the rate of production, or the total production of a 
particular product used in the prosecution of the war, or in war production pro- 
cesses. The Department recommends the following procedures: 


Sales and cost of sales should be omitted when they would disclose produc- 


tion rates or totals of specific war items. 


Sales of war items should be grouped in one gross sum. 
Inventories of raw materials, materials in process, and finished products 


should be grouped together. 


Terms of war contracts should not be given. 
Advances on contracts should be stated in a single amount. 
Production processes and new developments which might affect the conduct 


of the war should not be disclosed. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is working with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations of the War Department and will give advice on problems arising in 
connection with financial statements and reports which must be filed with it. 


—N.A.C.A. Bulletin 12/1/42 


Exclude War Risk from B. & M. Policies 


(THE National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters has ruled that the war 

damage hazard should be excluded from all boiler and machinery policies by 
endorsement. This will apply to both new and outstanding policies. It is under- 
stood that most companies are prepared to cancel outstanding policies if the as- 
sured will not accept the limiting endorsement. 


Many power plant underwriters have contended that damage by enemy action 


is not an “accident” within the meaning of the policy. 


Persons holding this 


view maintain that the action of the Bureau simply makes the situation clear and 


avoids possible future arguments. 


The war damage policy of the War Damage 


Corporation covers power plant equipment, but it is excess over any other insur- 
ance covering the loss. Thus the possibility existed of controversy between a 
casualty company and the WDC which the action of the bureau obviates. 

The war exclusion endorsement which has been attached to outstanding poli- 
cies reads as follows: “It is agreed that this policy does not afford insurance for 
any loss from an accident which is caused directly or indirectly by strike, riot, 
civil commotion, or acts of malicious mischief, or which results from enemy attack. 
including any action taken by the military, naval or air forces of the United 


States in resisting enemy attack.” 








January, 1943 


—The National Underwriter 9/17/42 
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The Raw-Stock Clause in U. & O. 


UCH of the confusion which 
M exists concerning use and oc- 
cupancy insurance apparently 
grows out of failure to comprehend the 


meaning of the three words, “Actual 
Loss Sustained,” which appear in capi- 


tal letters in the first paragraph of the’ 


form. Perhaps the meaning will be 
clearer if the terms “use and occu- 
pancy” and “business interruption” 
are treated together. 

A case in point would be that of a 
manufacturing plant which is unable 
to function because of lack of raw ma- 
terials. Building and machinery are 
destroyed, but they can be rebuilt be- 
fore raw materials will be available. 
Since there is no interruption in earn- 
ings which would not have existed 
anyway, no provable claim exists un- 
der a use and occupancy policy. 

Concededly, the raw-stock provision 
in the policy is confusingly worded. 
At first reading it would appear to pro- 
vide for a cumulation of the time re- 
quired to replace buildings and ma- 
chinery and the time the raw stock in 
the premises at the time of loss would 
make operations possible, to the extent 
of 30 days. Assume that the time re- 
quired to replace buildings and ma- 
chinery was six months, that there was 
enough raw stock on hand to make 
operation possible for three months 
and that after that no more would be 
available for six months. In that case 
there might seem to be recovery of (1) 
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six months to replace building and 
machinery, plus (2) three months, the 
time the raw stock would have made 
operations possible, plus (3) the fur- 
ther time of 30 days mentioned in the 
raw-stock paragraph—a total of 10 
months. 

But what would the “actual loss 
sustained” be? If no loss had oc- 
curred, the plant would have continued 
working for three months; then it 
would have been forced to shut down 
for six months because of the lack of 
raw stock. Thus the actual loss of 
earnings sustained would amount to 
three months’ income and, the purpose 
of use and occupancy insurance being 
to maintain the insured’s income as 
though no loss had occurred, a busi- 
ness interruption policy would cover 
merely the three months’ loss of in- 
come, plus, for good measure, the 30 
additional days mentioned in the raw- 
stock clause, or a total of four months. 

Then suppose that the plant had on 
hand a raw-stock supply sufficient for 
eight months’ operations, and that at 
the end of that time more would be 
available. If the loss destroys build- 
ing, machinery and stock, the use and 
occupancy policy covers the six 
months needed to replace the plant 
and an additional 30 days granted in 
the raw-stock clause. 

In that case, the total is only seven 
months and the insured has an unpro- 
tected “actual loss sustained” of one 
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month’s income. But there is another 
provision in the form whereby, 
through endorsement at an additional 
charge, the protection may be extended 
to cover the gap between the limita- 
tions of the basic form and the needs 
of the insured. To determine the need 
for such extension, it is necessary to 
consider how long the plant can oper- 
ate with the stock on hand, whether 
more will be available when it is gone, 
and how long it will take to replace 
building and machinery. 

It is possible, also, for raw stock to 
be totally destroyed without damage to 
the building itself, and if the manu- 
facturer is unable to replace it earn- 
ings may be interrupted for several 
months. Consequently, careful inquiry 
about this feature of the insured’s posi- 
tion must be made, since the raw-stock 
paragraph provides only for 30 days. 
For a longer period, the extension en- 
dorsement is necessary. 

Again, 12 months is the limit to 
which the use and occupancy policy 
provides indemnity for actual loss sus- 
tained, but, with unusual delays in 
making replacements probable at the 





present time, the danger of a longer 
So provi- 
sion has been made for an extension of 
the policy limit by endorsement, pro- 
viding for a proportionate increase in 
the face of the policy for the addi- 
tional number of months covered. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that 
the availability of raw stock during the 
entire extended period is the determin- 
ing factor in recovery. 


interruption is a real one. 


Where a manufacturer is not self- 
contained—that is where he must rely 
on another manufacturer for essential 
parts or materials—contingent use 
and occupancy is available to cover 
his possible loss of earnings because of 
destruction of the supplying plant. For 
instance, he might depend entirely on 
one source of raw materials. Destruc- 
tion of that source could cripple his 
business and curtail his earnings. For 
this type of insurance, forms are usu- 
ally drafted to cover the particular 
conditions and provide for indemnity 
of the “actual loss sustained.” By 
R. Dovueias Boyp. The Insurance 
Broker-Age, October, 1942, p. 12:3. 


Valuable Papers Policy 


HE valuable papers policy that was put on the market about two years ago and 
has been collecting dust ever since is currently receiving new attention. Papers 
which may be insured include books, records, maps, drawings, abstracts, deeds, 
mortgages, manuscripts, documents and similar written, printed or otherwise in- 
scribed papers and documents used by the insured in his business, with specific 
exclusion of currency and postage, revenue and trading stamps, uncanceled and 
canceled coupons, securities, checks, drafts and property carried or held as samples 


or for sale or for delivery after sale. 


The coverage is virtually all-risk, exclusions being misplacement or mysterious, 
unexplained disappearance, wear and tear, gradual deterioration, vermin or in- 
herent vice, and war. Indemnity has been paid in several cases for damage and 
destruction of uncompleted drawings which were still on the drawing board. In 
addition to losses by fire, losses have also occurred from water damage. 





January, 1943 


—The National Underwriter 9/10/42 











Product Injury Claims 


"THE number of product injury claims brought against food processors and in- 

surance companies has declined sharply during the past year. During the de- 
pression years, such damage claims were abnormally large. Undue leniency of 
insurance companies, packers and manufacturers in disposing of claims with small 
financial settlements or the gift of a few cases of products aggravated the condition. 


While improved economic conditions have doubtless contributed to the decrease 
in claims, a growing inclination to resist actions arising from alleged product de- 
fects has been a considerable influence. A contributing factor has been the ten- 
dency among some groups of food manufacturers to carry this risk themselves. 
Processors carrying their own product liability risk are usually prone to oppose all 
claims which appear unjustified or fraudulent. 


Experience has indicated that a firm policy in handling claims has discour- 
aged actions brought on a nuisance value basis. Food manufacturers and insur- 
ance companies which write policies against such hazards will thereby restrict the 
number of product injury claims to bona fide cases, which are normally few in 
number. 

—The Journal of Commerce 10/26/42 


What Consumers Really Think About Advertising 


F efpdcyennecmers nga three-fourths of the buying public hold that advertising plays 
an appreciable and useful part in their buying, results of a survey conducted by 
means of personal interviews indicate. But about one-fifth of all persons, it 
appears, believe that advertising influences them not at all, while 6 per cent are 
definitely antagonistic to it. 


In making the survey, investigators asked 557 men and 563 women this ques- 
tion: “What do you think of advertising in relation to yourself and your buying?” 
Those questioned represented all economic strata and all sections of the country. 


The antagonistic 6 per cent made such comments as “I have no confidence in 
it,” “It makes prices higher,” “It influences me against certain products,” and “I 
resent it.” Disbelief in advertising was voiced somewhat more frequently in the 
top income group, but there was no noticeable difference between men and women 
on this point. 

Another 21 per cent declared either that they were entirely indifferent to ad- 
vertising or that they read advertisements but were little affected by them. Twenty- 
six per cent of the men were in this group but only 16 per cent of the women. 
This difference may be due in part to the fact that much consumer advertising is 
directed to women, and in part to greater masculine pride in independence of 
thought. 

The 73 per cent, or approximately three-fourths, who believe in advertising 
were divided into two groups: those who believe in a broad general way that ad- 
vertising does affect their buying, and those (58 per cent) who mentioned specific 
benefits derived from it. Typical statements were: 

“I read most of the advertisements. If anything is particularly interesting, 
I am apt to buy it to see if it is as good as they claim.” 

“Before I buy a large item, like a car or a refrigerator, I read advertisements 
for information and as a basis for comparison.” 

—Danier Starcu in Printers’ Ink 7/24/42 
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Suruey of Books for Executiues 









Democracy Against 
ment. By William H. Stead. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1942. 280 pages. $3.00. 


Unemploy- 


Here is an informed and practical 
discussion of the problem of unem- 
ployment and of the sensible ways of 
meeting it. The author, now dean of 
the School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration of Washington University, 
has had unusual first-hand experience 
in dealing with unemployment in the 
United States Employment Service and 
the Labor Supply Division of the WPB. 
He thus brings to the book a knowledge 
of the factors which help to cause un- 
employment, of the ways of attacking 
recurrent unemployment, and of the 
long-time adjustment necessary to 
solve this major problem of our indus- 
trial society. 

Dean Stead describes unemployment 
as the greatest enemy of democracy, 
and provides an analysis of it both in 
quantitative and qualitative terms. 
With a statesmanlike grasp he discusses 
the several measures of social policy 
with which the problem will have to be 
met, and his proposals for the postwar 
period may well form the core of what- 
ever public program is adopted. 

The book is addressed to the general 
reader rather than to the student of 
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economics, and it will be welcomed by 
all who want to plan constructively 
now for the eventual transition from 
wartime to peacetime employment. 


The Theory and Practice of Job 
Rating. By M. F. Stigers and E. 
G. Reed. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1942. 154 
pages. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Samuel L. H. Burk* 


Into the small space of about 150 
pages, the authors of this book have 
tried to compress a summary of wage 
theory and present what they describe 
as “a scientific method of job analysis 
and evaluation.” The first two chap- 
ters, dealing with “Wages in an Econo- 
mics of Abundance” and “The Theory 
of Wage Calculation,” argue that wage 
control and, therefore, properly calcu- 
lated wages will enable us to eliminate 
many, if not all, of our past and pres- 
ent economic and social ills. The long 
step that connects job rating in the 
individual plant and over-all wage con- 
trol might well be given more detailed 
description so that an understanding 
could be reached of the means by 


* Chief Job Analyst, The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. 
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which such desirable ends may be at- 
tained. 

The techniques of job analysis and 
job rating which are presented are 
based on a number of time-tested prin- 
ciples as well as some interesting inno- 
vations. Pooled judgment, job-to-job 
factor rating comparisons, scatter dia- 
grams, and other familiar devices have 
been incorporated into the recom- 
mended procedure. One of the unusual 
and new ideas is the introduction of 
“design” into the job rating. In effect, 
the suggestion is that the wage system 
may be “designed” to promote a safety 
program or to improve the quality of 
work in a plant by placing special 
weightings on the job factors involved. 
The matter of eliminating such special 
weights when the hazards involved 
have been removed is satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but special weightings for 
quality factors cannot be so readily 
reduced in practical applications. 

Especially to be commended is the 
emphasis placed upon a gradual ap- 
proach to the solution of the job rating 
problem. The need for thorough an- 
alysis and the danger of attempting too 
much at one time must be recognized 
in setting up any method of job evalu- 
ation. The achievement of scientific- 
ally accurate results or, as the authors 





say, “of measuring scientifically those 
job elements which have heretofore 
been too difficult to measure,” is an- 
other matter. Step-by-step considera- 
tion of those factors that, in total, make 
one job more or less difficult and im- 
portant than another, and detailed an- 
alysis of human opinions as to the 
weights to be given each factor in each 
job and to the various degrees of each 
factor, will produce a systematic rating 
scale that will be satisfactory to the 
majority of those who will be paid in 
accordance with the resulting job com- 
parison schedule. Whether or not the 
results are scientifically accurate de- 
pends upon the definition of the word 
“science” and the point at which an 
art may be said to become a science. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
without doubt the book should be of 
interest to firms and individuals rela- 
tively new to the field of job analysis 
and evaluation in that it presents a 
somewhat new and intriguing point of 
view. Those already engaged in the 
work will find their present methods 
challenged. In any case, the authors’ 
own warning should be heeded: “No 
claim is made that the tables and ques- 
tionnaires used to illustrate the plan 
can be used ready-made and be made 
to work in any given organization.” 





Briefer Book Notes 





PEACE PLANS AND AMERICAN CHOICES. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1942. 107 pages. $1.00. Which of the numerous pro- 


posals for a durable peace that have been advanced should Americans choose? 


In this 


book Dr. Millspaugh, without stating his own opinions and conclusions, describes about a 


42 


dozen typical peace plans and gives the main arguments for and against each of them. 
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HOW MANAGEMENT CAN INTEGRATE NEGROES IN WAR INDUSTRIES. 
Prepared by John A. Davis. Committee on Discrimination in Employment, New York 
State War Council, New York, 1942. 44 pages. Gratis. Miss Frieda Miller writes the 
introduction to this plea for greater participation of Negroes in war production. Many 
excellent suggestions are offered management, covering the steps from preparation of the 
workforce for the introduction of colored employees to the latter’s integration on a sound 
basis. Considered also are such topics as use of colored personnel workers, Negro super- 
visors and foremen, segregation, and union attitudes. The study is a contribution to the 
growing body of information intended to aid management in the use of a hitherto neglected 
source of manpower. 


STATE OCCUPATIONAL LEGISLATION. Volume Six of The Marketing Laws Sur- 
vey. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 457 pages. An inventory and comparative analysis of state laws 
governing the performance and marketing of personal services in 24 occupations. The data 
is presented concisely in the form of analytical comment and charts. 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS TO THE SELECTION, PLACE- 
MENT, AND TRANSFER OF CLERICAL EMPLOYEES. Report No. 6 of the Committee 
on Tests, Life Office Management Association, New York, 1942. 28 pages. $2.50. A prac- 
tical handbook of test score interpretation for those whose job it is to select, place, promote 
and transfer office employees. The report outlines the functions of tests, discusses the 
varieties of tests that are known to have practical value in personnel procedure, and suggests 
several methods whereby the small company may secure the benefits of a large-scale test 
program. Though directed mainly to the problems of insurance companies, most of the 
data is applicable to business offices generally. 


HOURS OF WORK IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY. The Division 
of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, New York State Department of Labor, 80 Centre 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1941. 97 pages. Gratis. A detailed survey of the literature of this 
subject, illustrating the positive correlation between varying hours of work, employee health, 
and general productivity. Based on recent reports from present-day belligerents as well as 
on industrial experience during the last war and under peacetime conditions. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MOTION PICTURES FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECHNI- 
CAL SCHOOLS. Compiled by Gilbert G. Weaver. The Hamilton Company, 225 Lafayette 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1942. 329 pages (mimeographed). $2.50. Contains almost 2,000 
listings of motion pictures, slide films, and slides that may be used for instructional pur- 
poses, with addresses of distributors. Topics include war worker training, industrial edu- 
cation, home economics, agriculture, distributive occupations, guidance, and engineering. 


WARTIME PLANNING TO MEET POSTWAR PROBLEMS. By the Committee on 
Postwar Controllership Problems, Controllers Institute of America, New York, 1942. 55 
pages. $1.00. This report constitutes an effort (1) to make an appraisal of what postwar 
conditions will be; (2) to determine what the problems of controllers in that era will be; 
and (3) to suggest steps—many of which should be taken currently—to minimize the impact 
of changed conditions which may be encountered later. 


A SUMMARY OF MANUAL AND MECHANICAL ABILITY TESTS. By George K. 
Bennett and Ruth M. Cruikshank. The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1942. 75 
pages (mimeographed). 50 cents (available only to trained psychologists and personnel 
workers). Preliminary draft of a report which describes numerous tests of mechanical 
aptitude or ability and summarizes the application of these tests to various types of selec- 
tion and guidance situations. Lists publishers, prices and other pertinent data. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN WAR AND PEACE. By Rex F. Harlow. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1942. 220 pages. $3.00. A discussion of the principles and philosophy of public 
relations as tested by more than a quarter century of personnel study, research, and prac- 
tical experience of an outstanding worker in the field. Mr. Harlow shows what opportunities 
underlie the effective conduct of public relations efforts and provides authoritative guidance 
on the development of proper attitudes in those entering this profession. 
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HOW TO PREPARE A FOREMAN’S POLICY MANUAL. By R. C. Oberdahn. Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1942. Loose-leaf binder with alphabeti- 
cal tabs. $6.50. Gives step-by-step instructions for assembling a foreman’s policy manual, 


This book is actually a replica of a manual of procedure for foremen containing various | 
company policies, rules, practices and procedures, listed alphabetically, which have been ~ 


developed by some of the leading companies in the country. 


UNION POLICIES AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By Sumner H. Slichter, 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1941. 597 pages. 
survey of the system of industrial jurisprudence which unions and employers have built up 
through collective bargaining in a wide variety of industries. Examines the policies and 
attitudes of trade unions with reference to hiring, layoff, make-work rules, technological 


change, wage-payment systems, union-management cooperation, and a wide range of related 
problems. 


HOW TO TRAIN SALESPEOPLE. By John H. Dillon. American Technical Society, 
Chicago, 1942. $6.00. A series of 15 pamphlets (in a slip-case) outlining simple procedures 


to follow in instructing employees in retail salesmanship. Based on leader-training confer- 
ences held at Indiana University. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


$3.50. A comprehensive 7 


Passive Protection for Industrial Plants. 
United States Office of Civilian Defense. 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 46 pages. Gratis. 


Classification and Compensation Plans for 
Non-Academic Positions in the Univer- 
sity of California. By Boynton S. Kaiser. 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif., 1942. 
113 pages. 


The Ten Demandments of Selling. By 
Julius Mentzel. Manthorne & Burack, Inc., 
Boston, 1942. 57 pages. $1.00. 


Packaging Catalog: 1942. Packaging Cata- 
log Corporation, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 641 pages. $5.00. 


Getting More Work from Your Typewriters. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. 6 pages (leaflet). Gratis. 


Work Routing, Scheduling and Dispatching 
in Production. By John Younger and Jo- 
seph Geschelin. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1942. Revised edition of 
Work Routing in Production. 160 pages. 
$3.25. 
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Occupation Hazards and Diagnostic Signs: 
A Guide to Impairments to Be Looked 
for in Occupations. By Louis I. Dublin 
and Robert J. Vane. Bulletin No. 41, 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1942 (revision of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 582). For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 70 pages. 10 cents. 


The Contents of 325 Employee Magazines. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 1942. 
77 pages. Gratis. 


Principles of Punch-Card Machine Opera- 
tion: How to Operate Punch-Card Tabu- 
lating and Alphabetic Accounting Ma- 
chines. By Harry Pelle Hartkemeier. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1942. 269 pages (loose-leaf). $3.25. 


Outlay and Income in the United States: 
1921-1938. By Harold Barger. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 
1942. 391 pages. $2.50. 


Financial Policies of Business Enterprise. 
By W. Bayard Taylor. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 867 
pages. $4.25. 
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